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| he said. He stepped quickly into the house, 
| whence he returned presently with a bow] of milk 


THE HUNCHBACK OF PORT ROYAL. | and a plate upon which was a slice of corn bread. 


For the Companion. 


feet and the dark brown eyes that nature had | Accustomed to obey the priest in everything, 
given him in compensation for the distorted body. | the boy took up the empty bowl and plate and 
The priest, who could plainly see his agonized | clambered over the doorstep. 











IN Two PARTS.—PART I. 


May twentieth, 1690. Flood-tide at Port Royal, 
sundown on the rippling water of the tree-rimmed 
Basin, golden sunlight on the tree-topped hills, 
crimson tints across the clouds, dusky shadows 
in the valley, silvery mists along the ground, 
genial warmth in the air, and vital forces every- 
where. Aware of all this spring-time energy and 
newness of life, and taking the wholesome air in 
deep breaths, a broad- ; 
breasted, tall man walk- 
ed leisurely along the 
crooked path that led to 
Port Royal from the 
settlement up Equille 


“Sit down,”’ said the priest. 


| 


face, made no reply to this vehement outburst, 


“Wait, Claude,”’ said the father, reaching out 


“T have been sitting,’’ replied the boy, and, | but a look of distress came over his own features. | his strong arm and putting it around the little 


with both hands resting upon his hips, he stood 
| waiting while the priest broke his long fast. 

| “Why did it sound ?’’ the boy asked again, as 
he placed the emptied bow] and plate inside the 
porch. ‘Is it an enemy ?”’ 





| “Yes.” 

| *Tell me!”’ 

“There is little to tell yet, but much to be done, 
As I turned the Horseshoe Curve on my 





I fear. 


| 





‘‘Why do you never scold me ?** asked the boy, | 
looking over at him and dropping down upon the | 
stone at his feet, his face quieting a little under 
the loving gaze. ‘All the others do, but it is be- 
cause you do not that I love you. You are the 
only comfort I have ever known, or will ever 
know. Oh, I think about it all the time! 
how you found me. Paul told me —”’ 

‘*When have you seen Paul,” asked the priest, | 


I know 


distorted form. “If it should be that I do not 
return,—it is more than likely that I shall come 
back, but you know we always plan a day ahead, 
and enemies and strange ships:are not signs of 
safety,—if I do not return, take the casket of 
gold and hide it in some safe place. Then go up 
the river to Paul; he will care for you. While I 
am alive I shall care for you myself. Now go, 
Claude, and wait and see what another day . 
brings. No, do not say 
good-by.” 

The boy went into the 
house silently, and the 
priest remained outside, 





River. Keen-eyed, firm- 
faced and compact of 
build, this handsome 
man looked what he was 
—a French Catholic 
priest. He was curé of 
Port Royal, and known 
throughout the settle- 
ment as Father Petete. 

His errand to Port 
Royal was a message 
of good tidings to the 
governor. It needed no 
haste, and the man 
seemed as calm as the 
slowly growing leaves 
on the trees that bor- 
dered his pathway along 
the banks of the wind- 
ing stream. ° é 

Suddenly there came 
upon the peaceful scene 
a sound that seemed to 
rush outof the sky, and, 
echoing from the sur- 
rounding hills, to fall 
like a thunderbolt on 
the ears of the musing 
priest. 

He started, listened 
intently for a moment, 
and then hurriedly re- 
traced his steps around 
one of the curves of the 
path till a view of the 
Basin could be had. 

“It is surely the boeté/’’ he muttered. “Surely! 
But why ?” 

The Basin was clear of sail_as far as his eyes 
could see. He turned again, and hastened over 
the distance that still lay between him and the 
town. 

Sunset had given place to twilight, and twilight 
to moonlight when he started to return from Port 
Royal. His steps were no longer slow nor his 
face calm. He paused often, and stood with his 
head turned to the distant Basin, listening in- 
tently; but the report of the early evening was 
not repeated, nor were there other sounds to break 
the midnight stillness. 

His own house stood at the farther end of the 
settlement, and as he neared it his steps quick- 
ened, for he could plainly see on the rough slab 
of slate that formed the doorstep a queer, mis- 
shapen little figure. His look of anxiety changed 
for a moment to one of pity and love, as he looked 
at the sleeping boy. 

A curious, malformed being he was. The small, 
well-made head set so low on the body that the 
hump on the back rose above it and stood out 
behind the shoulders. A loose blue blouse hid 
much of the deformity of the body, and wide 
trousers of the same cloth covered the bent and 
shrunken legs down to the feet, which rested, 
bare, upon the gray doorstone. 

The priest laid his hand on the head of the 
boy, .who waked instantly and rose to his feet, 
while the priest sat down upon the stone step 
beside him, 

‘““Why were you so late ?”’ the boy asked. “And 
the noise—what did it mean? Surely it was the 
boeté!”’ 

‘Your ears are as sharp as your wits, Claude,” 
said the priest. ‘You have heard the boeté but 
once before. Why should you remember it ?”’ 

“Once is enough,” replied the boy. ‘Why did 
it sound? But you are hungry, Father Petete,” 





‘ 


WAITING 


way down the river I heard the doeté, and knew 
what it meant. At Port Royal there was much 
excitement. The men were crowded around the 
guardhouse, and the governor and De Gautiens 
were talking with them. There was but one sol- 
dier and a habitant down at the signal point; as 
soon as they fired the mortar they set out in the 
canoe for the fort. Wecould watch them as they 
came up, but it was within an hour of midnight 
before they reached us. A frigate, two sloops 
and four ketches are outside the Basin; they are 
English, and the fort will be attacked.” 

*‘And there will be fighting ?”’ 

‘sLittle fighting, I fear. We are in no condition 
to fight. There are but eighty-six men in the 
garrison; more than twenty of them are ailing, 
and of the eighteen cannon but one is placed in 
battery. The fortifications are unfinished, and 
we are wanting in everything needed for our de- 
fence.” 

«But we shall not yield!”’ said the boy, stiffen- 
ing his bent little body. ‘We will fight first. 
Why—but no! J could not do anything, a 
hunchback! Oh, how I hate the man who made 
me one! Why did he not step on me, and finish 
killing me when he had done so much ? 

“J used to think I should like to lame him and 
make him like me, but that would not be revenge 
enough; to make him a humpback when he is a 
man is nothing. There are things men may do 
| so that others shall not laugh at them, and maybe 
| there is strength or something in a man himself 
| to make him not care if they do laugh. But to 
| be a boy and be humpbacked! To know why 
| people look at me, and:then to have some one 
| fling it at me—Oh, I can’t tell you, but it kills all 

the time, and yet one does not: die! How I hate 
|the man! I will kill him sometime!” 

The boy walked back and forth, as fast as his 
| little warped Jegs would carry him over the green 
plot by the doorstone, the moonlight on his bare 














AT THE BIG ROCK. 


looking at the boy sharply, “and what has Paul | 
told you?” | 

‘sWhen you were up the Ottawa for the king, I | 
stayed with Paul in his wigwam one day. He 
told me about the place where I was born, up 
across the bay at Chignecto, and how the cruel | 
man, who was strong and straight and young | 
himself, took me, a baby, and tossed me in the 
air to see how often he could catch me; and | 
when I dropped and fell on the wet marsh, he | 
laughed and left me there; and the hurt and the 
wet made me sick, and I had no mother to make | 
me well, so I grew this way. | 

‘“‘He told me how you came when I was three | 
years old, and cried when you saw me, and how | 
you took me and brought me here to the fort, all | 
the way in your arms, never even letting Paul | 
rest you. Oh, I know it all now, and I pened 
about it often; about you crying when you saw 
me, and since I knew that, I think a little less | 
about the one who made me crooked and queer. | 
But I hate him the same when I do think—I hate | 
him! Oh, if I only knew him and where he 
lives! Paul does not know. You cried and he 
laughed. Oh, how I hate him!”’ 

“Claude,” said the priest, laying his hand 
caressingly on the boy’s small head, ‘Claude, 
you must go torest. I do not know what may 
happen to-morrow. The enemy is at our gates. 
If I am not here in the morning when you wake, 
do not be afraid. I am needed at the fort. The 
governor is unable to manage affairs, and De 
Gautiens.is not the man to offer advice or assis- 
tance at a time like this. I will not go to sleep; I 
will sit here a while and think.”’ 

‘‘But what shall we do?” asked the boy. 

“That is what I am going tothink about,’’ said 
Father Petete. ‘‘Go now, lie down, and if I do 
not return by night, come down the river to the | 
big, flat rock. I will come to you there, or send 
you word where I am and what you must do.” | 











walking back and forth 
in the narrow yard until 
the dawn lighted up the 
wooded path. Then he 
set out on his way to 
Port Royal. 

Every evening the boy 
went to the rock, but 
the priest did not come, 
nor his message. After 
several days, Claude 
learned from the people 
the cause of the priest's 
failure to keep his prom- 
ise. 

The English com- 
mander, General Phips, 
had anchored, on the 
morning of the twenty- 
first, within half a 
league of the town, and 
sent one of his sloops to 
the fort with a trumpeter 
on board to summon the 
governor to surrender. 

Governor Meneval re- 
tained the trumpeter, 
and sent Father Petete 
to the English com- 
mander with orders to 
refuse surrender save 
upon honorable terms. 
To this, Phips for a time 
stoutly objected, but at 
last the diplomacy of the 
priest prevailed, and he 
granted the terms. but 
refused to sign the agreement, saying that his 
word as a general was enough. 

_A few hours in the fort and the town showed 
Phips how helpless the garrison had been, and 
made him angry that he should have been led to 
grant favorable terms, when he might have cap- 
tured the place so easily. He concealed his 
chagrin, however, and waited a pretext for break- 
ing the terms of capitulation. This pretext he 
soon found in the act of a drunken soldier in 
removing some stores from the guardhouse. 

Acting upon this, he took from Meneval and 
De Gautiens- their swords, placed them and the 
priest under guard as prisoners of war, and allowed 
his followers to pillage the houses. 

For several days the boy had known of the 
capture, but he still went to the big rock at sunset 
each day. .The tenth night since the priest left 
him had come, but still there was no word. 

This night Claude had walked as far beyond 
the curve as his strength would permit, and on 
his return he lay wearily down upon the top of 
the rock to rest. Not a sound stirred the air, and 
the white mist from the marshes was gathering 
fast and thick over the pathway, when the boy 
heard a cautious and halting step on the path 
toward the town. 

His first impulse was to rise and meet the priest, 
for it was not likely to be any one else; but fear- 
ing, on second thought, that one of the enemy 
might be prowling about, he crouched low and 
waited the nearer approach. 

As the dark figure came out of the mist he saw 
that it was not the priest. It was a man who 
wore a long cloak, which he removed as soon as 
he reached the rock, taking from beneath it two 
iron boxes and a shovel. 

The man had evidently visited the spot before, 
for he made no survey, but at once began to dig 
in the deep deposit of sand and mud at one side 
of the rock. So rapidly did he work that in a 
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few moments he had buried the boxes deep, and 








replaced the surface earth. When he had done 
this, he stepped around to the river side of the 
rock and threw the shovel into the stream. 

In the nearer light Claude recognized him as 
the French secretary, De Gautiens; he had often 
seen him with the priest. Claude rose and ap- 
proached him. | 

The man started and clutched the boy by the | 
shrunken shoulders. ‘‘Why are you spying} 
about ?”’ he whispered, as he drew him nearer. | 
“Why, it is the hunchback! What are you doing | 
here? If you tell where the money is hid, I will 
throw you in beside the shovel!”’ 

‘*Where is Father Petete ?’’ asked the boy. 

“Safe in prison,” said De Gautiens, ‘“‘where I 
shall be again in another half-hour—unless, 
indeed, this delay with you causes me to be miss- 
ed, and then I shall be at the end of a musket 
by dawn. Listen, hunchback!” he said; ‘that 
money is the king’s, and shall not be spent by 
those English curs. Nota sou is my own, not a} 
sou would I claim, or else I should have con- 
cealed it and carried it with me. I have not 
another quarter-hour to hide it elsewhere, or dig | 
it up even. Will you swear to me that you will | 
not tell ?”’ 

“I will promise—I need not swear,’’ said the 
boy. 

“No promises! That is what Phips said, but 
what was his word worth? No, you must swear, 
or I will throw you into the river; and you would 
not make even so much headway as a devil-fish, 
to get out up over these muddy banks. You are 
not unlike one, either; ha, ha!’’ 

Claude drew himself back angrily. ‘I swear,” 
he said, ‘“‘but not for you. I swear for the sake 
of the priest who is the subject of the French | 
King, and in the name of the God Who made us | 
both. My body is crocked, but it is straighter 
than your mean soul. Now tell ms more about | 
the father!” 

“I ask your pardon, boy, for my taunt,” said | 
De Gautiens, and he held out his hand. ‘I must 
believe you, for my own life is in danger if I out- 
stay the time. Thirteen hundred gold louis lie in 
those boxes. If I live, I shall return and deliver 
it to the king; if it be not there when I return, I 
shall know why it is gone. Now for the priest. 
He is a prisoner, as I said. We are to be taken 
to Boston and shown about as captives by these 
English dogs. It was by strategy I escaped here; 
by strategy { may escape again. Remember your | 
oath, and adieu '’’ } 

The boy refused to take the man’s proffered | 
hand. 

“Tell the father,’’ he said, ‘‘to send a message 
tome. If I can go as a prisoner I will, gladly; 
but if he says I cannot, then I remain here. But 
tell him to send a message. As for the king’s 
gold, Monsieur De Gautiens, I will make not so 
much headway to get it as a devil-fish, ha, ha!’’ 

The Frenchman hurried away, and the boy 





threw himself down on the ground and burst into | 


bitter weeping. The long anxiety, the sudden 
intelligence that the priest was to leave him alone, 
and the cruel ridicule of the Frenchman, pro- 
phetic of all he must meet now that his only 
friend was taken from him, were too much to 
bear. 

For hours he lay there, the gray mist that 
flooded the great marshes wrapping him softly in 
its chill denseness. 

Just before the dawn the message came—theo 
priest himself, guarded by two English soldiers. 

The boy did not know of his approach till he 
felt himself in the strong arms that had carried 
him so often over the rough ways the two had 
taken together. 

“Claude,”’ the priest said, ‘“‘I have but five 
minutes to speak with you. I paid for it with 
my gold cross and chain—but it was cheap. 
To-day we sail. You cannot go with me. I have 
pleaded in vain. But can you wait till I return? 
I cannot say when that will be, but I will come 
myself, or send you word where I am and how 
you can come to me. 

**You have heard how the treaty was broken, 
and know why I failed to keep my promise to 
come to you before. You will stay in the house 
now. There are stores enough to last until 
autumn. If I provide no other way, and you 
need it, use the gold I left in your hands. I can- 
not take it with me, and it must be left in your 
care. It belongs to the church, Claude, but I can 
repay what you use. Have you concealed it as I 
told you?” 

The boy did not speak, but, nodding assent, 
clung, motionless and silent, to the priest’s hand. 

‘When winter comes, if you are no longer 
content, go up the river to Paul; he will care for 
you as he would care for me, and he would give 
his life for me. Now, good-by!’’ Bending down, 
the priest made the sign of the cross upon the 
white forehead, and turned toward the town. 

The boy had not spoken through all this. He 
turned away from the stare of the soldiers, and 
with one look at the priest’s face sat down again 
on the side of the rock and watched them as 
they disappeared down the bank of the stream, 
the tall, robed figure in advance, the two shorter 
ones following. 

Still he remained by the rock. 

In the forenoon a score and more of men passed 
him on their way to answer the summons of 

Phips, who had ordered them all to appear and 
take the oath of allegiance. They waited about 
the fort till the departures were made, and on 


| trast. 


THE YOUTH’S 


their return the little forsaken hunchback still sat 
by the rock. 

When the men had moved on, stopping some to 
mock him and others to tell him of the going of 


| the priest, for whom they, too, mourned, Claude 


rose and followed with slow steps. By nightfall 
he was alone and forlorn in the quiet little house. 
Even the return of the priest had not yet taken 
hold of his thoughts as a helping hope. Alone 
was all he thought, all he saw, all he felt. 


Grace Dean McLeop. 
(To be continued.) 


THE APPROACH OF SLEEP. 


Shyer than the bird its nest concealing 
As aloof it flits and sings, 

Closer than the poppy-leaf-lined chamber, 
Where the lone bee’s cradle swings. 


—Edith Thomas. 
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AUNT NELLY’S VISIT. 


The Cohutta Mountains lie, blue and cloud-like, in 
the distance. Near by, on a white, gravelly hillside, } 
is a rude, single-roomed cabin. Gushing and boiling 
from the rocky base of the hill is a sparkling spring, 
whose stream loses itself in marshy ground shaded , 
by drooping willows, erect, thick-stemmed cat-tails | 
and bulrushes. Through a great reach of rolling | 
tillage land, that lies beyond a rotting rail-fence over 
which the yellow love-vines and trumpet-flowers are | 
riotously clambering, runs a clear stream toward the | 
unseen river, miles below. 

Beyond the field stands, in white, weather-fuzzed | 
dignity, a large, two-storied and dormer-windowed 
farm-house on a vast green lawn, amid tall, spread- 
ing trees. Its spacious halls, verandas and close- | 
lying slave cabins tell that it was once the residence 
of arich slave-holder; but the cabins are unoccupied, 
their logs are worm-eaten, and the roofs of some of 
them are gone. The spirit of ruin is in the air. 

Major William Cosby, a descendant of a colonial 
governor, had lived there in splendor before the war; | 
but the major and all the glories of his reign have 
passed away. His sons and daughters, impoverished 
by the Civil War, have married and settled elsewhere. 

But still living in the neighborhood of the old place 
can be met, now and then, colored people who proudly 
point to the white mansion among the trees and tell 
when they “longed to de majah.”’ In the little cabin 
on the hillside dwells one of the major’s old slaves, 











COMPANION. 





she ever married, no one should wait on her except 
Aunt Nelly. 

She was facing a struggle with temptation. The 
snnbeams were slanting and red and the shadows 
long when the struggle ended. Peace and anticipa- 
tion had come into Aunt Nelly’s heart. 

“She took up astone in the hearth and unearthed an 
er can. It contained gold and silver coins. | 
Eagerly she counted out the money into a red cotton | 
ikerchief. It amounted to forty dollars! She | 
ai been secretly hoarding it for years, vaguely | 
‘ing that some day Miss Alma might need 
iey. Now the money would take her to the loved 





Who knows?” she asked herself reproachfully, 
as she hurriedly rolled up her two best gowns in a 
bundle, together with some bread and bacon. “Who 
knows? Mebby young miss is néed me too many times | 
already, ’n’ des aint ax me kase I’m yer wid Aaron. | 
My stars! Whut Miss Alma ’low I gwine keer fur | 
a ole black man w’en she in need o’ my sarvice? 
Shuh! Aaron, he’s good ’nough in his place, but I 
cayn’t stay away fum my young miss no mo’. I’m 
gwine slip ’way fum ’im ter keep ’im fum raisin’ sech 
a ’sturbance; he gwine know whar I is, I boun’ you.” 
She closed the cabin door, leaving the key in the | 
lock, and, with her bundle under her arm, trudged | 


| away. She reached the station just as darkness was 


beginning to fall. 

“How much you ax me ter tek me ter my mistiss in | 
New York, marster?” she asked of the station agent. | 

“Twenty-two dollars and forty cents,” he said, | 
smiling. | 

Tremblingly she put down her money and received 
her ticket. 

“How long it gwine tek me?” 

“Thirty-eight hours,” answered the man. ‘Your | 
train will be here in ten minutes.” | 

Aunt Nelly moved away from the little square of | 
light, and stood on the platform under the star-lighted 
heavens, looking thoughtfully in the direction of her 
cabin. Perhaps Aaron had returned. She pictured | 
in her mind the old man’s face, as he looked around | 





the cabin, and called for her in his big voice. There | 


| 


was arising something in her throat, which she could 
only subdue by turning her thoughts upon the young 
mistress of the past. 

The far-off sound of a steam whistle set every fibre 


in her frame to trembling, and made her heart sink | 


| 


like a cold lump of lead. She shivered involuntarily 
as she saw its fire-lighted cloud of smoke, and heard 
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nothing to do, because her mistress said that each of 
the servants had his duties and would be offended if 
she interfered. 

It seemed like a dream to her. Black men-servants, 
sent by a caterer, who spoke like white people and 
were attired in full evening dress, passed around 
delicious ices, and smiled and looked at one another 
knowingly as they came to her vicinity. 

The scene had no charm for poor Aunt Nelly. The 
only object of interest to her was her mistress, and 
her strange dress and way of wearing her hair almost 
removed her from Aunt Nelly’s recognition. Over- 
shadowed by a brooding despair and lulled by the 
music and the confusion of voices, she dropped her 


| gray, woolly head upon her maasive breast and slept. 


When she awoke the guests were gone, and Mrs. 
Mathews stood before her, a letter in her hands. 

“You should have gone to bed, Aunt Nell,’”’ she 
said, touched by the sadness in the old black face. 
“I was so busy that I forgot you. We had such a 
grand evening! The Marquis of Longley was here, 
and a number of other celebrated people; we don’t 
meet people of such rank often in the South. But 
here is a letter about you. It was written by the 
postmaster at home for Uncle Aaron.” 

An eager, startled look lighted-up the dark face, 
but Aunt Nelly’s eyes fell to the floor. She began 
to tremble violently as her mistress read: 

“DEAR Mrs. MATHEWS.—Uncle Aaron Cosby has 
lost his wife, Aunt Nelly. She left him about a week 
ago. He thinks that she has gone to you in New 

ork, as she had just heard of your marriage, and is 
so devoted to you. I am really sorry for the poor old 
negro; he is almost out of his mind with grief. He 
has been running from place to place every day since 
her disappearance, and comes here a dozen times a 
day, hoping to receive news from her. If she is with 
you, you will confer a great favor upon all the friends 
of the faithful old fellow and himself by writing at 
once.” 

“Why, Aunt Nell,” said Mrs. Mathews, when she 
had finished the letter, ‘“‘you surely did not go away 
without telling Aaron where you were going? Could 
you be so thoughtless ?”’ 

Aunt Nelly hung her head in growing shame, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“TI didn’t spec’ ter find it lak dis in New York, Miss 
Alma,” she said, in alow tone. “It aint a bit lak de 
ole time. I don’t see how you kin put up wid it all, 
’n’ sech triflin’ white trash ter wait on you. You des 
hatter eat col’ things at dinner ’n’ soup ’n’ vegitable 
at supper-time. Dis cook you got aint bake you no 
hot biscuits nur puff light bread, lak old Dicey useter; 


the ominous rumbling of wheels and the clang of the | ’n’ you ain’ got no spring-house ter keep yo’ butter ’n’ 


bell. When the train stopped, she climbed into the 
smoking-car and sai down tremblingly in a corner. 


Presently the engine was off again, rushing through | hives ’n’ all. 
| cuts, past hills and mountains and over streams. 


| milk in, nur ya’d whar you kin walk out; ’n’ no place 


fur yo’ chickens ter scratch about ’n’ pick, ’n’ bee- 
I don’t know; it all mighty quar. 
Seem lak folks gone stark crazy, ’n’ a constant roar 


Aunt Nelly—the dusky, corpulent wife of slow-going | Aunt Nelly looked from the window toward her | lak thunder all day ’n’ th’oo de night.” 


Uncle Aaron. 

Whoever might forget the past grandeur of the 
Cosbys, Aunt Nelly never lost an opportunity to dis- 
course upon it. It was the nimbus which hung over 
her girlhood and darkened her present life by con- 
To her mind, the abolition of slavery was a 
cruel wrong. Her master had been almost a king in 
her eyes, and his children princes and princesses. 


She attempted to turn up her flat nose at every | 


move toward ostentation made by the family now 

living in the dilapidated farm-house. She mimicked 

their rural speech, sneered at their rattling vehicles 
| and their underfed stock, and pointed with scorn to 
| the white laborers in the fields. 

She had been maid to Miss Alma Cosby, and her 
regard for this young lady was little short of wor- 
| Ship. It was told by truthful people among the 

Cosby slaves that Aunt Nelly would stand by that 

young lady’s bedside when she took her afternoon 

naps, and fan the fair sleeper for hours at a time, 
without the slightest sign of weariness. When Miss 

Alma returned from parties at night, she always 

found Aunt Nelly nodding in a chair in her chamber, 

no matter what the hour might be. 

But when the Cosby family broke up, after the death 
of the major and his wife, Miss Alma went to make 
her home with a married sister in Boston, and Aunt 
Nelly was left weeping behind. Years went by. 
Aunt Nelly was fond of the good black man she had 
married, but she sighed for the good old times of 
bondage, and above all for her young mistress. 

“Unc’ Aaron,” she would say, “‘dis yer all right fur 
you, I reckon. Seem lak you aint got no ’membrance 
in you ter ’sturb you. You satisfied ter drive ’at ole 
se’-back hoss ter yo’ lill wappity-wheel wagon, ’n’ set 
*’n’ brag *bout whut you gwine mek wid yo’ crap ef it 
rains, ’n’ yo’ watermillions; ’n’ you ’ten’ chu’ch ’n’ 
lead in pra’r ’n’ tek on lak de gre’t Marster done strap 
wings on you, but hit actu’ly seem ter me dat less’n I 
kin lay my eyes on Miss Alma agin, I gwine stretch 
out ’n’ die! Miss Alma useter say dat nobody kin 
wait on ’er less’n it’s me, ’n’ now she been a long 
time in Boston, ’n’ me yer!”’ 

Uncle Aaron would regard her with half-tearful 
eyes, and assume an air and tone of indifference that 
was far from natural, as he said: 

“Nelly, you sech a fool! Now whut you reckon 
young miss kin want wid you? Why, you got ole ’n’ 
fat, ’n’ everything done change. Miss Alma aint 
want you up deh wid ’er. You go up deh ter Boston 
’n’ somebody sho’ ter set de dogs on you. I is heerd 
tell ’at a real ole down-Souf darkey is a big show fer 
’em.” 

But Aunt Nelly’s longing for her young mistress 
was not lessened by Aaron’s sarcastic intimations. 
He would too often find her crying silently over Miss 
Alma’s photograph, which had found its way from 
Boston to the humble cabin. Then came the news 
that Miss Alma, already thirty years of age, had 


married a wealthy New Yorker, and gone to New 


York City to live. 


A strange, steely light shone from Aunt Nelly’s | 


excited eyes all day after she had received the tidings, 
and her breast rose and fell in great agitation. Aaron 


was away from home, and would not return until | 


night; she was alone with her thoughts. She went 

up and down the narrow path from the cabin to the 
| spring at least twenty times before noon, and then 
| she sat down to a cold dinner, too much disturbed to 
eat. 

Miss Alma, her darling, who used to be so helpless 
without her aid, had married and gone to a strange, 
new home to live, and without her! She put down 
the piece of corn bread she was trying to eat, and 
wiped her streaming eyes on the table-cover. She 
remembered how often Miss Alma used to say that if 





| home. 


How she wished that her mistress lived 
nearer the old plantation! , 

It was a forlorn and dejected human being that 
presented itself at the door of a brownstone residence 
in Fifty-eighth Street, near Fifth Avenue. The man- 
servant, in knickerbockers, stared at Aunt Nelly with 
wide-open eyes, and she shrank from his attire. 

“IT want Miss Alma—Mis’ Mathews!” she gasped. 
“She’s my young mistis.”’ 

The man left her in the hall to inform his mistress. 
Presently he returned. She was to follow him. She 
caught her breath as she began to ascend the thickly 
carpeted stairs, and grasped the polished balustrade. 
She suddenly felt a strange, undefined sensation of 


fear that she might not be welcome as she entered | 


Mrs. Mathews’s sitting-room. The lady was reclining 
; upon a couch among silken pillows, and sat up as 
Aunt Nelly was announced. 

“Why, Aunt Nell! you dear old soul! how glad I 
am to see you!” she exclaimed, and the next moment 
the old negress was holding her darling in her arms, 
and had burst into sobs of joy and relief. 

“Why, Aunt Nell, you are the last person I should 
have expected to see in New York,”? Mrs. Mathews 
went on. “I heard that you were happily married, 
and to Uncle Aaron, I believe. Is he here, too?” 

Aunt Nelly hung her head and was silent for an 
instant. ° 

‘““No—o, Miss Alma, I done lef’ ’im. I is heerd you 
is married, ’n’ I des pick up ’n’ come off ter see you, 
*n’ he’p you th’oo it, kase I know how you is, ’n’ how 
hard you is ter suit, ’n’ so few colored folks in dis 
town, ’n’ all.” 

The face of the lady took on a shadow, and there 
were tears in her gray eyes as she thought of the 
past and of this old slave’s devotion. 

“You know, Aunt Nell,” she began, in a sympa- 
thetic tone, “that you are welcome here and always 
will be, but I am really afraid that you will not like 
city life. 
come, but I feared you would pine for the hills and 
mountains of Georgia. 
and noisy—we young people can manage to exist 
here, but there is little that would please you.” 

“I’m willin’ ter put up wid anything ter be ‘long wid 
you, Miss Alma,” faltered the black lips. But the 
small, bead-like eyes scanned the luxurious apart- 
ment with a glance of mute disappointment. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mathews, reading the black vis- 
age before her and speaking very gently; “you may 
stay as long as you like, but when you want to return 
let me know, and my husband will put you on the 


train and give you a ticket home. You may have the | 


little room at the end of the hall on this floor, so you 
will be near me.” 

Aunt Nelly’s dream was losing its glamour. She 
sat in her little room and looked out of its single 
window at the dreary view of unpainted brick walls, 
which climbed so high that they cut off the view of 

| the sky. She felt as if she were in prison, and the 
| man in livery who had shown her to her room seemed 
her jailor. She was miserable. She experienced a 
pang of jealousy as sharp as the stab of a knife, be- 
cause she had seen her mistress having her hair 
arranged by a brisk, saucy-looking French maid. 
Days went by. Aunt Nelly’s misery increased. 
She could not frequent the servants’ room, nor intrude 
often upon her mistress, who was occupied in mak- 
ing and receiving calls, and taking morning naps to 
ref; 2sh herself after spending the previous evening 
in society. By and by a reception was given by Mrs. 
Mathews. Aunt Nelly, in her best gingham gown, 
much creased by its journey in the bundle, sat behind 
a pwtiere in the hall, with the drawing-rooms in 
view, watched the guests arrive, and listened to the 
music by the band in the conservatory. She had 


| 


I would have asked you and Aaron both to | 


Everything is so cramped | 


| Aunt Nelly’s mind, stirred by the pitiful description 
| of Aaron’s grief, entertained many intrusive Georgian 

pictures when she was alone in her room that night. 
| She could not sleep for thinking of Aaron an1 his 
| trouble. Who was cooking for him now that she 
| was away? Perhaps he still had the neuralgic pains 
that only she knew how to subdue. And she had 
left her pet pig to nobody’s care. In her fancy she 
could hear its piteous, hungry squeals above the roar 
| of Fifth Avenue. 

Before her fancy’s eye lay the broad, undulating 
fields and the blue, cloud-like mountains. Patient 

| old Aaron sat in the cabin door, mending his harness. 
A sob rose in her throat; it choked and pained her 
and drove moisture into ner eyes. 

How soothing and yet how painful to think of 
home! ‘She fancied it was a bright, balmy, moon- 
light night on the plantation. A bewitching haze 
| covered the fields and clung to the trees and rocky 
hillsides. Far down the valley she heard the singing 
of the Treadwell negroes. She and Aaron used to 
sing replies to them, although they were a mile 
| away. 
| She fell asleep and was wrapped in dreams of 

plantation life. She was a girl at a barn-dance. 

Aaron was the fiddler; he was playing “Soapsuds 

over the Fence,” and she was dancing before his 

approving, admiring smile. e 

Again, much later in life, she and Aaron were walk- 
ing together to the little white meeting-house. She 
had on her Sunday finery, and Aaron wore his long 
| broadcloth coat and high beaver hat. Then, with 
| bowed head, she was listening with pride to his 
resonant, song-like prayer and its approval from the 
| thick-lipped congregation in groans, clapping of 
| hands and drum-like beating of feet. 

The next morning Aunt Nelly approached her mis- 
tress timidly, as she rested in her room from the 
excitement and fatigue of the previous evening. 

“Miss Alma,” she ventured, meekly, “I want you 
ter write me a letter ter Aarun, please, ma’m.” 

“Very well, Aunt Nell,” said Mrs. Mathews, hiding 
| a smile with her hand, and drawing up her writing- 
| desk, ‘‘what shall I say?” 

“Tell Unc’ Aarun,” the old negress began, slowly, 
wrapping her thick hands in her apron in an embuar- 
rassed way, “teli Unc’ Aarun I done come yer ’n’ 
seed you once mo’ ’n’—’n’ —”’ 

Here she hesitated for an instcat. “Tell ’im I done 
he’p y-all out wid yo’ big party ’n’ all, ’n’ now, dat I 
is done seed how y-all is fixed, I’m saterfied ter go 
back ter de ole Cosby place en live deh de rest o’ my 
livin’ time out. Tell ’im I’m a-comin’ on de nex’ 
train, ’n’ fur ’im ter be sho ter feed Gincy—dat’s de 
pig, Miss Alma—’n’ ter git yaller Mary ter do de 
milkin’ ’n’ churnin’—’at I’ll do de same fur her some 
| day. ’N’ tell ’im ter th’ow all de sour butter-milk ter 
| Gincy ’n’ de slop ’n’ leavin’s roun’ de place. Miss 

Alma, dis is certney been a lesson ter me, sho! My 
| Place is certney wid Aarun, des lak yo’s is wid Marse 

Mathews.” 

Mrs. Mathews smiled pleasantly. 

“Yes, Aunt Nell,” she said; “Mr. Mathews is a 
good man, and Iam happy. He is very much inter- 
ested in you and Aaron. He gave me a check this 

morning for five hundred dollars. He wants you to 
take it home with you when you go. You can invest 
it in land, and it may make your fortune.” 

“Oh my, Miss Alma!” exclaimed Aunt Nelly. 
“Dat’s a heap o’ money!” She was silent for a 
moment, watching Mrs. Mathews’s. pen move over 
the paper, with eyes that were beaming w*ta un- 
speakable gratitude. Then a look of cunning fell 
upon her face. 

“Miss Alma,” said she, softly, “des put dat in ’bout 
de money, please ma’m, kase it gwine mek Aarun 
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feel mighty proud ’n’ ease ’im up fum dis yer trip I | room, while I occupied the spare half-seat beside 
tuk. He is done pick ’im out a little farm he want | the driver. 


ter buy some time, ’n’ dis yer money is mo’n ernough. “Body” of the buckboard there was none; nothing 
Oh my! dis yer will certney tu’n his ole head upside | save the elastic elm boards whicii served the double 
down, ’n’ dem settlement darkies cayn’t tattle ’bout | purpose of springs and a foot-rest; but beneath each 
dis wil’ goose trip w’en dey see we-all’s lan’ whut I) seat there was a moderately capacious box, and in 
is made by comin’ des when I did.” | these, packed as carefully as circumstances permitted, 

When Aaron met Aunt Nelly at the station, he | were carried four of our six cameras, with a box of 
hardly knew her for her finery. She had on a showy | dry plates, a little ruby lantern, and other necessary 
silk gown and a new hat, presents from Mrs.| apparatus. Every amateur, as a rule, has his or her 
Mathews. By her excessive dignity she subdued the | faith placed securely in some particular camera. 
triumphant look that had captured his face. She | Selma had carried a large, old-fashioned camera and 
swept by him with a haughty, erect strut, and teok a| a small new “Argus” throughout Canada, with which 
seat in his wagon. They drove along in awkward] to make sketches to illustrate her articles upon 


silence for about ten minutes. Then Aunt Nelly 
said: 

“Now, Unc’ Aarun, you is sholy ole ernough ter 
know better’n ter act de bo’n fool, lak you did wid 
yo’ writin’ up Norf ’n’ all. Strange thing I cayn’t 
tek a visit ter my young miss ter raise a little money 
ter buy us a fa’m, *dout all dis fuss ’n’ talk gwine on. 
Well, well, dis is er great come-ter-pass, sho!” 


WILL N. HARBEN. 
—-- +r - + 


For the Companion. 


SIX CAMERAS. 
IN Two PARTS.— Parr I. 
Shawenegan. 


We were at Quebec, and had, of course, visited 
Montmorenci, the Falls of the Chaudiére, and other 


picturesque places thereabout. All these attractions | o¢ the work. Michel’s entire endeavor, we noticed, | a feather sticking out at the corner of his mouth, in | 


are somewhat at a discount with amateur photogra- 
phers, because they have been photographed so often. 
It is disappointing to return from a trip, and find 
that your friends have much better views of the 
places you have photographed than you have been 
able to bring back yourself. 

Where, indeed, is there to-day a noted picturesque 
object, mountain, caion, or grand waterfall, which 
has not been photographed again and again? One 
may go into a dealer’s store in almost any large city, 
and make up an album of “views” which represents 
nearly every interesting locality of the United States 
and Europe. 

We mentioned something of this sorrow of ama- 
teur photography to a young Canadian gentleman in 
Quebec. 

“It is true,” he replied. ‘But suppose I were to 
tell you that there is, within ninety miles of the 
hotel in which we are now sitting, a great cataract, 
scarcely known even by name, situated amidst very 
picturesque surroundings, second only to Niagara in 
grandeur, and one which no photographer—at least, 
no maker and dealer in views—has ever visited?” 

“We should certainly think you were mystifying 
us, Mr. Hildreth,” replied Libbie. ‘It seems incred- 
ible.” 

“It is the fact, nevertheless.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“He.” 


“But where is it? What river is iton?” cried Alan, | 


Libbie’s younger brother. ‘You say it is a cataract 
second to Niagara; a long way second, I suppose. 
There are a hundred such long seconds—such as the 
Chaudiére, for example; but the Great Falls of the 
Missouri are ranked as the true second of Niagara, 
and the falls of the Yellowstone, in the National 
Park, third.” 

“No; I am quite serious. I have seen all four. In 


my judgment, the Shawenegan Cataract is more grand | 


than the Falls of the Missouri. After Niagara, I 
have never seen any falls equal to it.’ 

“The Shawenegan! I never even heard of it!” 
cried Libbie. ‘‘Dear me, how ignorant I must ap- 
pear!” 

“No; for really few people—few in ‘the States,’ 
certainly—know of it.” 

“I don’t recollect any Shawenegan River in my 
geography,” remarked Alan. 

“Tt is not the Shawenegan River, but the Shawene- 
gan Falls; the river is the St. Maurice.” 

“Oh yes, the St. Maurice is a considerabie river,” 
said Selma. 

“A very large river,” said Mr. Hildreth, “and deep 
and swift. It drains an immense country to the 
northwest of Quebec. It is much larger than your 
Connecticut or your Susquehanna, and there is far 
more water at Shawenegan in May than there was at 
the Great Falls of the Missouri when I saw them in 
July. The cataract is more picturesque, too, and the 
surroundings more attractive from the scenic point 
of view.” 

“Why, this is inspiring!” exclaimed Libbie. “But 
I suppose that the next chilling fact concerning it 
will be that this wonderful cataract is in the heart of 
the Canadian wilderness, and that only a well- 
equipped exploring party can reach it.” 

“On the contrary, it is but twenty-three miles above 
the junction of the St. Maurice with the St. Law- 
rence at Three Rivers; and from that town, which is 
on your direct route to Montreal, there is a road, or, 
at least, a wagon trail, leading up the river through 
the parish of St. Etienne, to the immediate vicinity 
of the Falls. Horses, wagon and guide can be pro- 
cured at Three Rivers, which, by the way, is a very 


picturesque old town, and worth a day’s visit for its | 


own sake. 

“Shawenegan, in fact, is but the lower and finer of 
two cataracts of the St. Maurice. The other, a pretty 
fall of forty-two feet, is called the Grand’mére, or 
grandmother, from a very odd rock that stands in 
the middle of the channel, the outline of which on 
one side strikingly resembles the face of an old 
woman. Mills have recently been built about this | 
upper fall which greatly impair its wild beauty, but | 
Shawenegan is still a virgin solitude, and it is loftier | 
than Niagara by ten or fifteen feet.” 


Dominion life and scenery, and Alan and Libbie were 
enthusiastic over snap-shot devices. 
We had planned an early start, but, as usual, it was 
nine o’clock before an embarkation was effected. 
| “Marche donc! We’re off!’ was then the word, 
and the tandem team dashed away at a great pace 
round a corner and along a muddy street, past the 


sandy road, across bushy commons, proceeding ina 
generally northerly direction up the valley of the St. 
Maurice, although nowhere does the road, or trail, 
approach very near the river. 

Our leading horse was 2 tall, strong, black animal, 
bearing the chilling, not to say depressing, name of 
Tombeau (tomb). He carried his head loftily, and 
for a time we deemed him a superb creature. In the 


(red-head), a nimble, strong beast, with a saucily 
cocked little ear and the bushiest of manes. 
Tombeau set the pace, and seemed to do the most 








appeared to be directed to the task of 
keeping Téte-rouge up with Tombeau. 
| Half a mile out of town Libbie glanced 

back, and saw «a hitherto unsuspected 

attache of our expedition in the form 

of a good-sized black and white dog, of rather pecu- 

liar appearance. The animal was following us sur- 

reptitiously—why or whence it has been impossible 
| to discover. 
When Libbie looked around the dog stopped, and 
| pretended to be travelling on his own account, with 
|no design of uwning us. He was doubtless well 
| aware that he was a great rascal, and that calamity 
| was sure to overtake all with whom he associated. 

In an evil hour Libbie smiled upon him; at least, 

| she afterward asserted that she did no more than 
smile. When next noticed, the dog was running close 
under the hind axle of the buckboard, with one wary 


whereupon he dashed alongside, barked, and in- 
dulged in the wildest expressions of glee. 


said that it was a bad chien ; that he ought not to go. 
“No!” cried Alan. ‘“He’s a good enough ‘shang’; 
let him go!” 
Michel at last allowed him to do so, but seemed 


for a time, but soon frisked ahead, and leaped up to 
Tombeau. Then he cut capers delightedly. He was 
a sinewy dog, and his short, close black-and-white 
coat was glossy and handsome; but it would be hard 
| to say of what breed he was. 

By-and-by we emerged from the woody commons 
into the French parish of St. Etienne, where little 
white houses with scooped roofs succeed each other 
| for a number of miles. These are the homes of 
| ‘Acadian farmers.”’ Spring had called them forth 
| into their fields and gardens; here two or three were 
| plowing, while others were planting potatoes and 
sowing oats and barley. Everywhere were dozens of 
ruddy, dirty little children, dozens of dogs, poultry, 
calves, hogs, and shoals of little pigs. 

It was a very rustic picture. Libbie amused her- 
self by taking snap-shots as we trotted past. 





faces, to see if all was still serene there and his stand- 
ing assured, he dashed ahead once more, and, pounc- 
| ing upon a large, white, shaggy dog that had come 
| out to bark at us, shook him almost to death. 

Alan clapped his hands in delight; and, after a sin- 
gle backward glance, our deg made for another yard, 
chased in the house-cat and seized a little black dog, 
which he quite killed, I am afraid. 

There was a dreadful outcry from both dogs and 
babies. 

“T fear Michel was quite right,” said Selma. “It 
is a mauvais chien.” 





new cathedral, over the railway, and out along a} 


shafts was a smaller sorrel horse, called Téte-rouge 


eye cast up. Alan imprudently whistled to him, : 


“He’s a dandy!” cried Alan. ‘I like to have a dog | 
with us.” But the driver, on discovering him, pulled | 
up, scowled darkly, and, in his very limited English, 


| anxious. The dog kept to the side opposite Michel | 


Our dog, however, soon created a diversion. Tak- | 
ing a turn back past the buckboard, for a look at our | 


‘Well, I suppose we must settle for it,” said Selma, 
“since this filibuster of a dog came with us.” 

Michel went back to negotiate, and, after some 
delay, brought us word that seventy-five cents would 
restore good feeling. 

“Cheap!” exclaimed Alan. “TI’ll pay it.” 

As he went back with the money, Michel made an 
effort to drive the dog home, toward Three Rivers, 
and chased him along the road with his whip. But 
we were no sooner well on our way again than 


through fields to overtake us. 

Michel, in a little English and a great deal of French, 
desired me to take my revolver and shoot the animal. 

“No, no!” cried Alan. “Don’t hurt him—lI like 
him. Filibuster is a nice bong shang.” 

“I fear he may shake a baby,’’ observed Selma. 
‘*He looks capable of it.” 

“Ts there no way of ridding ourselves of him,” 
said Libbie, ‘except by taking his life?” 





couraging nod at every good opportunity. 

For a mile or two nothing occurred, and then a dog 
dashed out, barking. Filibuster chased him to a 
barn-yard where, an instant later, we heard a squall- 
ing of poultry. Alan got up to look out at the back 
of the chaise-top. 

“It’s a guinea-hen this time!’’ he cried. ‘No, it’s 
a rooster. Filibuster’s got all his tail feathers. I 
can see him throwing them down. Go ahead, Michel; 
I’ll not stop to settle for just feathers.” 

A moment after, Filibuster trotted alongside, look- 
ing up to see if his last exploit were ratified. He had 


| a particularly saucy manner. Alan took a snap-shot 
‘at him with his “Argus,” an act which seemed to 
puzzle the dog and alarm him somewhat; he fell 
behind, and appeared to be pondering it for a time. 
Presently we reached a church with a tin roof and 
tinned steeple, surrounded by twenty or thirty of the 


small French habitations; and until we had passed | With buttons it was otherwise. 


| through this hamlet we quite lost sight of Filibuster. 
| We met the priest a little farther on. 
But now a great outery was heard behind, and Alan 
got up to look back. 


‘Filibuster’? was descried making a wide détour | 


It was difficult to hit upon any method to this end— | 
the more difficult that Alan gave the animal an en- | 


| was whirled into the muddy ditch with a sad crash. 
| In fact, our entire outfit of cameras and plates was 
| shaken up. ¥ 

“Oh, that Tombeau!” sighed Libbie. ‘Another 
such ravine will wreck us completely.” 

Another immediately disclosed itself in the road 
ahead. But Michel now prudently took off Tombeau 
and gave him to Alan to lead down and up on the 
| other side, while Téte-rouge drew the vehicle. Soon 
| after, through a narrow gap between two hills, we 


| came in sight of a great river, rolling swiftly past, 
and heard a deep, far borne roar. 

“The St. Maurice!” exclaimed Libbie. 

“Sbawenegan Falls!’ cried Alan. 

The road turned sharply to the right, around the 
base of the hill; and at once we found ourselves in 
the yard of the government post for the care of the 
St. Maurice lumber booms and piers—one of the 
neatest, prettiest spots imaginable, with a cottage and 
half a dozen little storehouses fronting the Grand 
Pool below the Cataract. 

The Government Inspector, Monsieur Rousseau, 
| has made the place very attractive, with flower-gar- 

den, arbor, promenade and flag-staff. 

The Grand Pool proper is not much less than two 
miles in length by a mile or more in breadth. It is a 
weltering waste of foam-fields and swirling currents. 
The cataract itself is not in sight from the post; but 
near the upper end of the Pool, on the opposite side, 

| the heaving white waves of a tremendous rapid can 
| be seen, tossing high as they swarm out past a rugged 
| green headland which obstructs the view in that 
direction; and the heavy roar tells that Shawenegan 
is but a little behind and above it. 

In response to our inquiries, Monsieur Rousseau 
informed us that we could have such accommodations 
for the evening and night as the post afforded, and 
that next morning he could place a bateau and men 
at our service to cross the Poo! and visit the Falls. 


ALFRED E. WARNER. 
(To be continued.) 
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POLLY’S PRANKS. 


Polly was a snowy white cockatoo, with beautiful 
yellow crest, who lived in a pleasant home in New 
York. The one object of her life, at the time I first 
knew her, was to get out of her cage. 

She might have stayed out all the time, for it was a 
pet-ridden house, and the family was used to all sorts 
of beast and bird pranks. She might, I say, but for 
one or two notions which she had. One was an in- 
curable dislike of beads, and another an equally 
strong liking for buttons. 

The beads she attacked as if they were enemies, 
biting them off a lady’s dress much faster than they 
had been sewed on, and flinging them away with a 
spiteful jerk that sprinkled the carpet like a shower 
of glass. No matter what other attractions were in 

| 2 room, if a lady happened to wear a bit of sparkling 
| bead trimming, the instant Polly was free she flew or 
| waddled across the floor, and went to work at it, and 
neither coaxing nor scolding had the smallest effect 
| upon her. 

She seemed to de- 
light in them. To be sure, she bit them off, but it 
was in the way old Isaac Walton says a fisherman 

| must put a hook through a worm, “as if he loved it.” 

| She snapped off the buttons with her scissors-like 


“It’s two boys, and there’s a calf and another dog | beak, but she did not throw them away; she chewed 


man shouting. Go slow, Michel—half-steam. If he 
shouts real loud, I’ll go back.” 

“Oh dear, this is disreputable!” said Libbie, impa- 
tiently. 

“Tt’s fun,” said Alan. ‘But I guess I had better 
| go back, for the priest is looking after us.” 
| He jumped out, and we waited while he returned 
| to the scene of the difficulty. 
} “Only fifty cents!” he reported, on rejoining us. 


| lar if I had taken my camera back with me—for the 


| group round the calf,and the crew of boys chasing | 


‘ Filibuster! It was great!’ 
| A few miles farther on we left the sandy alluvial 
| plain, with its French parishes, and entered hills—the 


| 
| 





| rugged, primitive Laurentian formation. Thus far 
| the road had been fairly level. Now it changed 
| abruptly to hard blue clay, with steep descents into, 
| and ascents out of, deep ravines. 

| There was now less anxiety on account of Filibus- 
| ter, since we appeared to have left the Acadians be- 
| hind; but afresh cause of disquietude immediately 
| developed. At the first ravine Tombeau displayed 
| what seemed to be his constitutional infirmity. When 
confronted with the descent and a view of the steep 
| ascent on the other side of the gorge, he stopped 
| short, snorted and balked. 


“*Twas a calf’s ear. But I would have given a dol- | 


Meantime we had passed the place; but our new The sight of a hill appeared to frighten him; and 
dog, with a joyous glance at our faces, raced past, to | when Michel urged him forward, he turned quickly 


| a tremendous spree, aren’t we?” 


We acted on the hint of our Canadian friend. He made for another farm-yard; and a moment 
Going down to Three Rivers by rail next forenoon, | later we heard piercing squeals, blended with the 
we made our arrangements at the comfortable little | roars of an old hog, and saw two boys with clubs 
French hotel there for an early start next morning. 


fresh conquests. His look seemed to say, “We're on i beside Téte-rouge and tried to bolt back past 


the buckboard. We escaped a sudden capsize only 
by the skill with which Michel, who anticipated the 
trick, leaped out and seized him by the bit. 

We led the horse down the hill by the head; but 


in it!” he exclaimed; “I’m a little sorry, for the them up. If no one happened to notice her, the 
priest has stopped and is looking on; and there’s a | nat ghty bird would snatch every button from her 


| mistress’s dress, or her master’s coat, more quickly 
than a person could do it with a knife. 

| Another of this bird’s tricks was to attack people’s 
feet, and as she had a beak like a pickaxe, and never 
hesitated to use it, she was the terror of children and 

servants. 

| Children, indeed, she particularly disliked. She 

| squawked at them if she could not get out of her 

| cage, and she flew at them if she could. 

These, with other troublesome fancies, condemned 
Madam Polly to a cage, and, as I said before, to get 
out of that gilded prison was her sole business in 
| life. 

First she would coax, and her way was most droll. 
She began by saying, pathetically, “Poor Polly!” to 
call attention to her wishes. If any one looked at her, 
she at once began to bow in the most persuasive and 
violent manner. If that did not bring deliverance, 
she wriggled from side to side, opening and quiver- 
| ing her wings, and almost twisting her neck. off in 
her attempts to be winning, her big, dark eyes all the 
time eagerly fixed upon the one she hoped would 
open her door. 

If these curious antics had no effect, she squawked 
| savagely and so loud that conversation could not be 
heard in the room; but her crowning effort, and one 
that usually was successful, was a wheedling little 
song—a most ludicrous performance. It sounded 
like a child trying to sing, in a high key and with the 
quavering, shaky voice of an old woman. It was the 
funniest song a bird ever uttered, I am sure, and no 
one could resist this supreme attempt to please. 

If dinner was going on when she came out, she 
rushed at once for the table, climbed up by the cloth, 
or the dress of a friend, and proceeded to look over 
the dishes, make her choice, and help herself. Oat- 
meal she liked; green corn, too, and a chieken-bone 
to pick; but her special delight was in green peas, 
which she neatly extracted from their delicate skins, 
and ate with great daintiness. So strong was this 
liking that the sight of raw peas set her wild till 
some were given to her. Then she took a pod deftly 
in one claw, held it up, and removed the peas one 
after another, dropping the cleaned-out skins as she 
went on. 

After eating all she wanted, if she chanced to be in 
an amiable mood, Polly liked to “show off” to a 
stranger, and this was her comical way. She climbed 


We were furnished with a vehicle known as a! 
double-seated buckboard, two vigorous horses har- 


nessed tandem, and a French driver, Michel Grenier | 


| and a woman running fast. Alan stood up to look | we had no sooner taken our places than the animal 


over a fence, and shouted that our “shang”? was 
shaking a pig. An aged Frenchman stood in the 
doorway of the house and cailed out excitedly, as we 





by name. The vehicle was fitted with a chaise-top 
for the rear seat, and beneath this homely canopy 
Selma, the authoress-member and patron of our 
party, her niece, Miss Libbie, and Alan, an all- 
hopeful youth of fifteen years, managed to find| the dog had killed a small pig. 


passed. 
Michel looked disturbed. We deemed it best to 


| 


stop; and Michel was sent back to learn what had | ner surpassing all expectation. In her efforts to keep 


| started to run up the hill in front at an utterly abnor- 
| mal rate of speed; and, sinee it was that or nothing, 
| Michel let him go. 
The maneeuvre cost us rather dearly; for the road 
was rough, and the buckboard was jerked in a man- 





which for safety she was carrying in her hands. It | 


up the back of a chair, stood on the top, fixed her 
eyes on the one she intended to charm by the per- 
formance, and, the moment that person looked at her, 
began. 

First she jerked herself up to her greatest height, 
as if a spring had gone off inside her like a Jack-in- 
the-box, every feather erect, crest standing straight 


happened. Presently he returned to us, saying that | her seat, Selma dropped the much-prized old camera, | up, and delivered herself of her greatest accomplish- 


ment, ‘“‘Cockatoo Cracker!” with a satistied air, as if 
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nothing could go beyond that. 





she crouched on her perch as low as possible; | | bits lay thick as snow-flakes over the floor ; spools | the Tories weaker, than a year ago. 
then bowed many times as fast as she could, as| had been nibbled, thread and silk cut into short 


though she were hammering something. She per-| lengths and scattered about; 


a gold thimble 


formed the most ridiculous capers, which some-| dented past using in her efforts to bite it; and the 
how reminded one of the puppyish gambols of | delicate basket itself pulled apart and broken. 


a big, awkward dog. But if her door were not 


It looked as if a cyclone had struck that work- 





POLLY IN 


opened for all her coaxing and storming, Madam 
proceeded to open it—or at least to try to open it. 
No wire, no string, no intricacy of knots or device 
of twisting could baffle her. 

She was very knowing, and her beak and claws 
—hands, they almost deserve to be called—were 
as useful as many people’s fingers. She would 
work with the utmost patience at any fastening, 
cutting string or small wire, till she got the door 
open. The only thing she could not master was 
a padlock with the key removed. She could turn 
the key if it were left in. 

When her door was actually locked, and she | 
knew it, her anger was roused; and she at once 
expressed her opinion of the world in general, and 
her master in particular, by first shaking her door 
until it seemed that the hinges must give way, 
and then wreaking her vengeance on the seed 
and water cups. These she shook loose, and then 
pushed out of their places upon the floor. A 
wide scattering of seeds or a fine shower of water 
delighted her, and relieved her mind. 

After enduring this annoyance for some time, 
her master brought other tiny padlocks, one 
for each dish; and from that time not only 
her dour, but each dish, was securely locked in 
when it was necessary to shut her up. 

She was not conquered even then. Seed and 
water could not be locked in, and she could thrust 
her big beak into her seed cup, and fling the con- 
tents half-way across the room. If the seed was 
so low in the cup that she could not do that, she 
gathered a beakful and tossed it out upon the 
carpet, treating water in the same way till neither 
food nor drink wae left in her cage. 

This seemed to be a great relief to her feelings, 
as harsh words or deeds are supposed to be with 
bigger folk. Before she gave up trying to open 
the padlocks, she would work a while at the door, 
then rush madly to her seed cup and fling out a 
lot of seed, then hurry back to the padlock 
again. 

Polly’s last resource when she could not open 





| unimpaired by age. 





the door, and seed and water were all gone, was 
to squawk insultingly at the top of her voice: | 
“Ya! ya! ya!” 

Reading aloud was always a trial to the cocka- 
too, and she generally kept up a low, mocking 
talk, like the long-drawn-out ‘‘Craw ! craw! craw!’’ 
of a hen as she walks about the poultry-yard | 
delivering her opinions to the feathered world 
around her. If she were not noticed, this talk 
became sometimes so loud that she had to be put | 
into another room. 

This was a dreadful thing, for poor Polly was 
the greatest coward I ever saw in feathers. Being 
left alone was her severest punishment, and 
always prompted her to do the most mischief she 
could think of. 

One day, by some carelessness, the padlock on 
her door was not fastened, and Polly had the 
sitting-room to herself for an hour. On the re- 
turn of the mistress, she was met at the door by 
bows and cries of ‘Poor Polly,’’ and repetitions 
of everything the bird could say, in the most 
coaxing manner. 

She knew at once that mischief had been done, 
and one glance was enough. Polly had enjoyed 
a fine frolic with her work-basket. 
is not often seen; needles from their papers and 


| the bye-elections which take place. 


| power four and a half years. 


Such a wreck | 
| tions, has only a majority of eighty-four. 


MISCHIEF. 


basket, and Polly was almost too happy to stay 
inside her feathers. But it was her last prank in 
the parlor. Her padlocks were never again for- 
gotten. Outve THORNE MILLER. 


—— +e —— 


DEAF BEETHOVEN. 


As an olian lyre when winds go by 
Wakes to the unseen airs and straightway sings, 
Though all unconscious of its own sweet strings, 
By him unheard, woke his own mel 

—Selected. 


oe 
BRITISH POLITICS. 


In no country, perhaps, does a prominent pub- 
lic man lead a more active and laborious life than 
in England. This is especially the case with one 
who occupies the post of a cabinet minister, or 
who is one of the chiefs or prominent members of 
the opposition. 

An English cabinet minister not only has 
charge of a great public department, but is an 
official adviser of the crown, the member of a 
house of Parliament, and an active party speaker 
in the country. Parliament, in these days, usually 
sits more than half of the year; and while it is in 
session, the ministers and leaders of the opposi- 
tion are constantly absorbed in their work. 

Nor do their labors cease when Parliament 
rises. They then have to go from place to place, 
making speeches and holding political conferences 
with their supporters. 

Politics have been very active and interesting 
in the three kingdoms this autumn. Perhaps the 
most striking event has been the visit of the 
veteran statesman, Mr. Gladstone, to Scotland, 
where, in his eighty-first year, he made a series 
of long and vigorous speeches, which seem to 
show that his mental and physical powers are 
Mr. Gladstone spoke with 
great confidence of a coming victory for his party 
and Irish Home Rule. 

Next in interest was the journey of Mr. Balfour, 
the Secretary for Lreland, through the poorer dis- 
tricts of that country. He went to examine for 


| himself the condition of the people, and the con- 


dition of the potato crop, the dreaded failure of 
which has been thought to threaten another Irish 
famine. 

The escape, at about the same time, of Messrs. 
O’Brien and Dillon, Irish members of Parliament, 
who were being tried at Tipperary for inciting the 
people not to pay their rents, and their arrival in 


| the United States, was another incident which 
| attracted public attention. 


The Irish question still overshadows all others 
in English politics, and is the main issue in all 
In all of 
these bye-elections, excepting one, which have 


| occurred in the past two years, the Gladstonian 


liberals have either held their own, or made a 


| gain of a Parliamentary seat from their opponents. 


The last bye-election, at Eccles, which took 
place in October, replaced a Tory by a Gladstonian 
by a substantial majority. 

The present Tory ministry has now been in 
In 1886 it had a 
majority of one hundred and twenty in the House 
of Commons. It now, as a result of the bye-elec- 
The 


pins from their box strewed the carpet; the re- | recent municipal elections, moreover, show that 


The legal duration of a Parliament is seven 
years; but no Parliament has lasted its full term 
lim this century. It is rare that one lasts more 
| than five years. 
| It is thought probable, therefore, that a new 
general election will take place within a year; in 
which case a most exciting contest will be wit- 
nessed, which is likely to finally determine 
whether or not a local Parliament will be granted 
to lreland. 

The party which has suffered the most serious 
losses in the elections has been the Liberal Union- 





ists, who comprise that section of the Liberals 
that refused to support Mr. Gladstone in his 
policy of Home Rule; and it is likely that they 
will be the chief sufferers when a general election 
is held. 


~<+4>> 
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MUTUAL DUTIES. 
Every smallest hand can lend some kind or helpful 


touc 
Lift the weight a little, and the many make the pam. 
Shared feasts are savory feasts, shared joys ar 


s e be 
And = pas and the shared-with both alike” are 
es 


Sunday School Times. —Susan Coolidge. 


—__+or+—___—__ 
THE ELECTIONS. 


Two years ago the Republican party elected 
Mr. Harrison President of the United States by 
carrying every Northern State except Connecticut 
and New Jersey; and at the same time they 
secured a small majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The result of the elections throughout the coun- 
try, on the 4th of November this year, was so 
startling as to be truly described as a political 
revolution. There have been such revolutions 
before. One of them took place between 1838 
and 1840, and carried the first General Harrison 
into the presidential chair by a great popular and 
electoral majority ; and another in 1874, when the 
Democrats, who had previously been in a minor- 
ity, returned to the House of Representatives a 
great majority of the members. 

But, great as were these overturns, neither of 
them was greater, more sudden, or more surpris- 
ing than that of last month. In almost every 
State of the Union east of the Rocky Mountains 
the Republican losses were overwhelming. To 
illustrate, there are but three Democratic mem- 
bers of the present House of Representatives from 
the six New England States, to twenty-three 
Republicans. In the next Congress there will be 
fourteen Democrats ; and six of the Republicans— 
those from Maine and Vermont—had already 
been elected when the “‘revolution”’ occurred. 

Some Western States which have heretofore 
returned delegations wholly Republican, will 
have not a single Republican representative. And 
upon a survey of the whole country, it appears 
that the Democrats have made a net gain of about 
seventy members, and that more than two-thirds 
of the next Congress will be of that party. The 
Republican contingent from the South, small as 
it was before, has almost completely disappeared. 

Republican losses were not confined to Con- 
gressmen. Democratic State officers have been 
chosen in States like Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois and Wisconsin, which have been politi- 
cally among the most stable States, and in others, 
where the Republicans have been accustomed to 
secure enormous majorities, their margin has 
been cut down to a few hundred votes. 

Moreover, the State legislatures have gone 
against them, and as some of these legislatures 
will have the election of United States senators, 
certain of the States which have not been repre- 
sented in the Senate by a Democrat for thirty 
years, will now choose senators of that party. 

This is not a place for exact statistics of the 
extent of the change that has taken place. 
Enough has been said to show in general what 
will be the political condition of the country 
during the latter half of this administration. 

What were the causes of this great Republican 
reverse? No doubt they were many. It is 


men who had previously voted the Republican 
ticket, voted for Democratic candidates, for the 
reason that they did not like the new tariff act— 
“the McKinley bill,” as it is called. 

Republicans assert that the act was imperfectly 
understood, and that may be true; but it does 
not change the fact that many of their party voted 
against it, as they understood it. 

Another potent influence in the result was the 
formation of the Farmer’s Alliance, and its entry 
into politics. In some of the Western States this 
new party was almost or quite as numerous as 
either of the old parties, and quite swamped the 
Republican majority. 

Other causes are assigned as contributing to the 
result—chiefly measures passed by, or pending in, 
Congress, but the tariff and the Farmer’s Alliance 
certainly come in for the greatest share of influ- 
ence in producing the political change. Whether 
any or all these causes will be permanent or only 
temporary in their effects, is a question that men 
answer according to the party they support. 

Thus, Republicans expect the good effects of 
the new tariff to appear before two years have 
passed, and to offset the bad effects which they 
think have already been fully felt. But the 
Democrats contend that the tariff is a bad one 
throughout, and that its effects will be only evil. 








admitted on both sides that a large number of | 


The ne next instant E mains of c peak heteee buttons that she had all tates to ped to | the the Liberal party has become much stronger, and 
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Consequently they expect to hold the ground they 
have now, and in due time to repeal the act. 

Meantime the present Congress has still one 
session to serve, and after that the Senate and the 
President will probably be Republican until 1893. 
The result of the recent elections will impart a 
rare political interest to the presidential canvass 
of 1892. 





Prizes 
for Folklore Stories. 


What is the humorous tale of your town? 

What is your favorite old home story, humorous or 
pathetic, that you have often thought ought to be 
published? 

What local wonder stories have you in mind of 
people whose ideals were laughed at, but who 
changed their purposes into success by faith and 
energy of character? 

The Companion is the oldest literary paper in the 
country; it wishes to awaken the interest of local 
story-tellers, and to collect the clever, curious and 
instructive traditional stories of American homes 
and neighborhoods, somewhat in the spirit of Scott’s 
“Tales of a Grandfather,’’ Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Grimm’s German Tales, Irving’s old 
Dutch traditions of New York, and Hawthorne’s 
“Twice Told Tales.” It invites the help of all who 
have in mind some especially good household story, 
whether they have written before, or not. 

To secure the best American Folklore stories, we 
make the following liberal offers of prizes : 


For the best Folklore Story of 


from 1,500 to 3,000 words, $1,000 
For the second in merit, $300 
For the third in merit, $200 


For a circular giving full instructions and the con- 
ditions upon which stories will be admitted to the 
competition, please send your name, or the name of 
any good local story-teller, whose stories you may 
have heard, with a two-cent stamp, to 

FOLKLORE, 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 


In many towns in the East and West, Village Im- 
provement Societies have proved an efficient expres- 
sion of a public desire to perpetuate the memory of 
what is good in the past, and to make the present a 
worthy example in the continuity of local history. 

The town of Barrington, Rhode Island, is beautiful 
and historic, and has a Rural Improvement Associa- 
tion which has excited the interest and commenda- 
tion of the little State of Roger Williams, and merits 
a study by progressive people in all like communities. 
We wish to speak of its methods of work and of its 
results. 

It has caused the old historic by-ways to be made 
excellent roads, and has planted several thousand 
beautiful trees. It has built a town hall of native 
stone in its original state, which is a model of 
picturesqueness and expresses the poetic spirit of the 
place. It has beautiful old graveyards and marked 
historic graves and places of traditional interest, so 
that a ride through its bowery roads is full of inter- 
est. 

It has made the railroad station a pleasant place. 
It has a public library which is educational, and an 
antiquarian society and collection. It led the State 
to make Arbor Day a public holiday. 

These things were done out of public spirit, and not 
from any speculative motives. 

And the result? Real estate has increased greatly 
in value, the reputation of the town has become an 
inspiration and example, and the thrift and prosper- 
ity of the community has been in every way notice- 
ably increased. 

Thousands of communities should form Village 
Improvement Societies, and especially those who 
have had a worthy history, but where now the shut- 
ters bang on the church and school-house, and there 
are neglected roads and burying-grounds, and where 
the young people are dreaming of cities in their cir- 
cumscribed life. 


———_$$§<@p—__—_——— 
NARROW PEOPLE. 


“After an absence of twenty years,’”’ said Mrs. 
C—-, “I lately visited the home of my childhood. 
Some of my old school-mates, now wives and moth- 
ers, came to meet me, and it was interesting to see 
how trifling peculiarities and traits of youth had 
hardened into strong features of character. 

“The day after my arrival my sister said, 
comes Celia Vaunt. She will spend the day. She is 
unendurable. I wish we had been out!’ 

“*Why?? Tasked. ‘I used to be very fond of Celia 
as a girl.’ 

**So was I.’ 

“<«She was very amiable and gentle.’ 

“That is true of her now, but—you can judge for 
yourself.’ 

“Celia came in, a stout, low-voiced, placid woman, 
with pale eyes which looked at you apparently with- 
out seeing you. She greeted me pleasantly, but with- 
out showing the slightest interest in me or my for- 
tunes during the twenty years of absence. 

“*T heard you had come, and ran over,’ she said, 
‘although it is difficult for me to walk on ‘account of 
my sprained ankle. Yes, it was quite a bad sprain. 
Five weeks ago it happened,’ and then followed a 
minute account of the misstep, her anguish, the re- 
marks of the doctors and of her husband. ‘Really,’ 
she continued, ‘I’ve tried everything, salt, vinegar, 
massage, elastic bandages, and a dozen of the doc- 


‘Here 





tor’s prescriptions. One of them —’ she entered into 
a disquisition on each remedy, which lasted until I 
felt competent to treat an army with sprained legs. 
“At last an old friend entered, who had just left 
Washington. A great political crisis was impending, 
in which the whole nation, as I supposed, felt a deep 





interest. I asked General Blank for the latest tidings, 
but Celia gave way to him but for a moment. 

“*Dear me! What do we women care for politics? 
I want to tell you about my children. I have brought 


| all of their photographs.’ 
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“There were six children, and she gave me a history 
of each, with all of their peculiarities and ailments, 
from Jane’s stammering to the baby’s measles. 

“Dinner was announced. She sat beside me, and 
discoursed in a low, steady, singsong voice on her 
pink china dinner-set and her blue china tea-service ; 
on her different cooks for the last ten years; on her 
husband’s extraordinary fondness for boiled beef, 
and the dislike her eldest son showed for cauliflower. 

“When dinner was over, the party adjourned to 
the parlor, and presently a young girl, with an exqui- 
site voice, began to sing in the library. I tried to 
induce Mrs. Vaunt to listen, but she was deep in the 
midst of a history of her husband’s different tooth- 
aches. When she at last bade us good-by, I saw her 
go with a sense of exhaustion and anger. 

‘“Why should she have occupied my whole day, and 
flooded my brain with the petty details of the lives 
of these petty people, who happened to be her hus. 
band and children? 

“Yet I remembered presently that Celia Vaunt is 
not the only woman who leaves the worlds of litera- 
ture, music, art and humanity in her youth, and shuts 
herself up inside the bars of her own small, selfish 
daily life. Is it any wonder that they lose their in- 
fluence with their children, weary their husbands, 
and become intolerable to their friends?” 


a 
WHAT IS NEWS? 


An ingenious editor of a large and successful daily, 
who would be recognized as one of the best news- 
paper men in the United States if his name were 
mentioned, recently had occasion to employ some 
new reporters. Many men applied, all of whom he 
called into his sanctum, and, paying no attention to 
their letters of recommendation, gave each one of 
them a writing-pad, at the head of which was the 
question, “What is News?” 


“Half an hour to answer that question, young gen- | 
tlemen. Then I shall know how to make my choice.” | 


There was some lively scratching for thirty minutes, | .ond it to another manager, and so on until it has 
’ 


and the result of the newspaper examination was 
intensely interesting. Some of the answers of the 
successful competitors are suggestive. Here are a 
few of them: 

“News is anything that the general public ought to 
know.” 

“News consists of events that are either very usual 
or very unusual.” 

“News is the daily record of the human race put 
into convenient shape for the public.” 

‘‘News is the panorama of the world every twenty- 
four hours in embryo.” 

“News is whatever the public will read and pay 
for.”’ 

“News is anything from Jones’s arrival in town to 
the fall of an empire.” 

“News is historical fact. 
what is imagined.” 

“News is the truth concerning men, nations and 
things. That is, truth concerning them which is 
helpful, or pleasant, or useful, or necessary for a 
reader to know.” 

This last definition pleased the editor very much. 
It is a serious question whether even a small per 
cent. of what is commonly called ‘‘news” in our daily 
papers would stand the test of that definition. 


It is what occurs; not 


eS 
COMPARISONS. 


A comparison is not worth much unless it is reason- 
ably close to facts, but some people acquire a habit of 
inexact comparison which is the despair of their 
friends. ‘About as large as a piece of chalk” is a 
favorite instance of such comparisons, and it is about 
as accurate a measure of size as the Southwestern 
man’s measure of distance: ‘Three looks and a right 
smart chance.” 

Not long ago a young lady, not at school but in 
society, was asked to indicate the area of a certain 
space. She replied that it was “about as large asa 
good-sized school-room floor.” As, in order to make 
anything out of this, a little inquiry would be neces- 
sary into the sort of school-houses and school-rooms 
which were usual when this lady went to school, her 
reply did not signify a great deal. 

“As big as a piece of a piece of pie” is a rather 
more exact comparison, since every one knows how 
big a piece of pie is, even if every one does not know 
whether a half or a quarter section of the piece 
might be taken. 

Not long ago a lady arrived at a fishing village on 
the coast, and was under the necessity of finding her 
way to a neighboring summer residence. She asked 
one of the male residents, “How far is it to Mr. 
Dobson’s house?” 

The seafaring man scraped his topknot politely, 
and answered, “Just about a dog’s trot, mum.” 

“How far is that?” the lady asked again. 

The man hesitated an instant, as if looking in his 
mind for an exact measure of distance, and then re- 
plied, “About as fur as it would take ye to smoke an 
even pipeful o’ terbacker, mum!” 


+e 


FEARLESS. 


George Mason, the author of the famous “Bill of 
Rights” adopted by Virginia in 1776, was honest and 
fearless in council, and uttered his opinions with 
frank directness. He was intimate with Washington, | 
whom he warmly admired, but from whom he sepa- 
rated himself when Virginia was asked to ratify the 
United States Constitution. 

He had refused his signature to the instrument as 
a member of the Convention which framed it, and 
opposed its adoption by his own State. One day a} 
neighbor told him that the people of Alexandria 
were extremely indignant at his opposition. 

“They threaten to mob you if you make your 
appearance in the town.” 

“Do they? Well, I’ll give them a chance.” 

Instantly he mounted his horse and rode to Alex- 
andria. It was court-day, and Mason pushed his way 
through the crowd and said to the sheriff: 

“Mr. Sheriff, will you make proclamation that 
George Mason will address the people?” 

Proclamation was made, and Mason, standing 
on the steps of the court-house, denounced the 


Constitution, because, in his view of the matter, it P 


organized a consolidated instead of a federal govern 


| 
| 





| 





| dollars. 


ment, and because it permitted the continuance of 
the slave-trade. No one interrupted him. When he 
had shown that he was not afraid to utter his con- 
victions in Alexandria, he rode back to his home. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each New Subscriber whose name is received 
by us during November and December with $1.75, 
we will send THE Companion Free from the time 
the subscription is received to January 1, 1891, 
and for a full year from that date. 





HELPING POOR AUTHORS. 


Writers who have become successful and famous 
seldom fail to remember the days when no one valued 
their literary productions, and when life was a very 
hard struggle indeed. Most authors who have had 
such a struggle are willing to help young writers 
along on the road to success. 


Recently M. Alexander Dumas has hit upon a singu- 
lar method of causing certain young authors’ manu- 
scripts to be carefully examined, and given due con- 
sideration. He had become convinced that young 
authors were not given the consideration by the pub- 
lishers and dramatic managers that their works de- 
served; that the preference for authors of established 
reputation prevented new works of decided merit 
from obtaining a hearing. 

“I will teach them a lesson,” he said to himself. 

M. Dumas’s works are in great demand in Paris, 
and his price for a new play is about six thousand 
A play of his, given for nothing, would con- 
sequently be a very valuable present. He wrote a 

lay, had it copied in a timid handwriting, not at all 
iterary in its —— signed it with an assumed | 
name, and had it left at the office of one of the | 
dramatic managers. There was no clew to its author- | 
ship except, possibly, in the literary style. | 

| 





Then umas told the world, in a public an- | 
nouncement, what he had done. If his manuscript | 
is rejected and returned to the address given, he will 


been accepted by one or rejected by all, and to the 
manager who accepts it he will give the play. 

By this means M. Dumas thinks he will secure the 
careful and even friendly consideration of man 
works of inexperienced and unknown authors whic 
might not otherwise be judged upon their merits, for 
the managers will carefully examine all manuscripts 
in the hope of detecting his work. 

M. Dumas cannot be accused of resorting to a trick 
or attempting a practical joke, since he makes public 
at the start just what he is doing. Itis, at the worst, 
a benevolent mystification, honestly intended to help 
young authors. 

—_——_ Or 


““" Ss K WwW.” 


Who, in studying an unfamiliar subject, has not 
met with abbreviated technical expressions which 
baffled the cleverest guesses at their meaning? He 
has been fortunate who has not learned from sad 
experience that the true key to a contraction is more 
cheaply secured at any pains than the most ingen- 


| MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOK OF LAST YEAR AND 





iously imagined solution. Sir John Lubbock had an | 
amusing lesson on the unreliability of guess-work, | 
even when the question seemed very simple. 


A friend of Sir John’s, who was travelling around | 
the world, sent him a of marine animals, 
which he studied carefully, and of which he published 
a description. One of these was new to the natural- 
ist, and, to his disappointment, his friend said noth- 
ing in his notes of its habitat. He wished very much 
to add this information to his account. 

At last he thought that he had found the important 
statement, for the label on the bottle in which the 
animal had been preserved and sent home read, “3¢ S. 

” 


“Evidently,” thought Sir John, “this means that 
the animal was captured in a spot half a degree west 
longitude and half a degree south latitude.” 

e published this conclusion, and rested content 
until his friend came home, and demanded, ‘‘My dear 
fellow, what on earth made you say that I found that 
animal in the latitude and longitude you mentioned? 
I was never within five hundred miles of the place.” 

Sir John produced the bottle, and pointed to the 
label. ‘I took the information from this,” he said. 
“What else can ‘46 S. 46 W.’ mean?” 

“Mean?” was the reply. ‘Why, it means that the 
animal is preserved in a mixture half-spirit and half- 
water.” 

——_+o»—_____ 


LITERARY. 


A little knowledge, and especially a little new 
knowledge, is a dangerous thing. A charming young 
woman, just entering what is called society, met a 
distinguished lawyer at a reception, and was much 
flattered when he asked leave to call upon her the 
next evening. According to the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
she consulted one or two friends as to the best method 
of making his call agreeable. 

“I’m nearly scared to death,” she confessed to one 
of them. “They say he’s awfully smart, and I’m 
certain I won’t talk well enough to please him. Now 
you’ve known him a long time; do tell me what sub- 
fects to discuss, and I’ll run home and get ready for 





1im.”’ 

“Well,” said the kind-hearted friend, “literature is 
his fad. You can’t go wrong if you turn the conver- | 
sation into that channel.” | 

With this valuable hint Miss Budd hastened home, | 
and devoted the rest of the day to reading. | 

Promptly at eight o’clock the young lawyer was | 
ushered into the drawing-room. 

“‘Wasn’t it a delightful reception we attended last 
evening?” he asked presently, by way of opening 
the conversation. 

“Oh yes,” was the enthusiastic response; “but 
wasn’t that sad about poor Mary Queen of Scots? 
They cut her head off, you know.” 

It is to be regretted that the remainder of this very 
literary conversation is not reported. 


————— 


THE WATCH AS A COMPASS. 


The following anecdote, taken from the London 
Truth, illustrates a use for a watch which will prob- 
ably be new to most readers : 


A few days ago I was standing by an American 
gentleman, when I expressed a wish to know which 
point was the north. Taking out his watch, and look- 
ing at it carefully for a moment, he told me. I asked 
him whether he had a compass attached to his watch. 

“All watches,” he replied, “‘are compasses. Point 
the hour hand to the sun, and the south is exactly 
half-way between the hour and the figure twelve on 
the watch. For instance, suppose that it is four 
o’clock. Point the hand indicating four to the sun, 
and two on the watch will be exactly south.” 

Thinking that very possibly I was ignorant of a 
thing that every one else knew, and happening to 
meet Mr. Stanley, I asked that eminent traveller if 
he was aware of this simple mode of discovering the 
oints of the compass. He said that he had never 
eard of it. I presume, therefore, that the greater 
part of the werld is in the same state of ignorance. 





Intensely Amusing Exercise. The Rubber | ° 
Tipped Arrow Co. of Boston, Mass., are mailing for | 
75 cents what gives more pleasure to old and young d Z VA Wd. e 
alike, than anything ever before invented. [Adv. 

iene 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and | That word CALIGRAPH translated means 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, - ‘ . . a” 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of | Beautiful Writer,” and The Caligraph Writing 
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FOR WEAK . 


The “BEAUTIFUL WRITER” is the champion 
| of the world. For illustrated Catalogue or any 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS PURE GLUTEN FOOD, °sired inrormation, address 
We have perfected a Gluten Food, PoLUBOSKOs, univer- THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


sally recommended by sicians who have _— it. | HARTFORD, CONN. 
y 


hy 
The Food is agreeable a and easily retained by, the ‘a 
most delicate stomachs. A healthful food for Invalids | BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 14 W. 4th 
SS- | St., Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


. STOMACHS 





and those who are troubled with Dyspepsia, Sleep] 
ness, and Diabetes. Unequalled as a food for infants. | 


Quarter-Pound Package Free | A PIECE OF STERLING SILVER 
“~ | inlaid in the backs of spoons and forks at points most 
Sent to any one who sends us name and address. | exposed to wear and then plated entire. 
Half-Pound Package, post-paid, 50 cts. | 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS MAN''G CO., Boston, Mass. | 


Mauuf. of Celebrated Crystal Springs Wheat Starches. 
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GOOD ALL YEARS. 


DOONE.” 


CLEVELAND EDITION. 
Price, Cloth, $5; Half Morocco, $10; Full Morocco, $15. 


4 


Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. 
Guaranteed to contain more silver than any “Quad- 
ruple Plate,” and to wear 25 years. 
More durable than light Sterling Silver and not half 
the cost. 
Obtain from your Jeweller, or send to us for Catalogue 
and Prices. Accept no substitute. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


at 








Also Special Limited Editi in Ti Vol . Extr j 
eteyant thosequartes Levant Morocco with porta he Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 
containing an extra proof set of all the full-page BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





illustrations mounted on card-board, and a very charm- 
ing photogravure a of a picture of the 
heroine painted for this edition only, and not in the 
regular one. There will be but 250 sets published, 
each elegantly boxed. 


PRICE, per Set, $25.00 net. 


ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is good 
enough for anybody, and light 
‘enough for almost anybody that 

Also not over 10 Sets of Limited Edition in Full : e 
Extra Elegant Levant Morocco at $40.00 net. ‘really means to profit by reading. 

Philadelphia Times : “Perhaps the most superb | 

edition of a work of fiction ever published in Se We know of no better or more 
this country is The Burrows Brothers Co.’s alluring means of intelligence. 
It and Youtnu’s Companion, to- 


Edition de Luxe of Blackmore's ‘Lorna Doone. 
sblisers & Bestseller Cevelnnde Onin. ether, $4. Send to either. — 


Publishers & Booksellers, Cl 





~— Christmas Specialties for Boys and Girls, 


“The Companion Premium List” is Full of Them. 





“When I was a boy I 
got one of your Bracket 
Saw Outfits. It gave me 
my first start in life. With 
it I earned money which 
enabled me to attend 
school. To-day I hold a 
responsible position as 
editor of a paper in Balti- 
more. All thanks to yoy 
for placing such a valu- 
able mechanical tool be- 
fore the boys.” 

” It was seventeen years 
ago that The Youth’s Companion originated and made its first Bracket Saw Outfit. 
It is still on its mission of usefulness. No boy or girl should pass beyond the 
youth pericd without being an owner of this king of amateur tools. 

This Outfit now consists of 1 Nickel-Plated Bracket Saw Frame, 5x12 inches; 
24 Saw Blades; 1 Sheet Impression Paper; 1 Manual of Sawing and Wood-Carving ; 
7o Designs for Brackets, etc., full size; 1 Brad Awl and 1 Marquetry Table Clamp. 

Any Companion subscriber can have this Outfit by sending us one new sub- 
scriber. Price, $1. Postage and packing, 25 \cts., when sent as a premium or sale. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—With each Nickel Bracket Saw Outfit sent out we shall 
enclose a Rebate Card for $1. If at a future time you choose to purchase of us 
either the New Rogers Scroll Saw or The Companion Scroll Saw and Lathe, the 
Rebate Card will be taken by us as $1 towards the price of these machines. 


THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








The Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


OF 


The London Graphic, 
Holly Leaves, Yule Tide, 


Chatterbox Christmas-Box, 


NOW READY. PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 
THEY ALL CONTAIN BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Le Figaro Illustre, Lady’s Pictorial, 


Text—English or French. Price, $1.00 per copy. 
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Price, 50 cents per copy. 
These beautiful papers include the finest CHRISTMAS NUMBERS in the world. They 
embody much admirable work and their merit is unique. They are brimful of delightful pictures 
and stories. ‘ 
Published simultaneously-at home and abroad, it will not be possible to issue further editions. 
Intending purchasers should therefore secure their copies without delay. Of all newsdealers; or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 


ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 
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4. Cardinal Richelieu died, 1642. 
Fr. 5. Alexander Dumas, French Author, died, 1870. 
Sa. 6. Sepoys defeated at Cawnpore, 1857. (1787. 
Su. 7. Delaware, the first State, adopted the Constitution, 
8. Eli Whitney, Inventor of the Cotton-gin, born, | 
Tu. 9. Action at Great Biidge, Va., 1775. (1765. 
. 10. Plevna surrendered to the Russians, 1877. 





. she went down to luncheon. 





For the Companion. 


THE RISING OF THE WIND. 


Amid the empty silence of the night, 
heard the western wind arise and creep 
With breath-full lips, and footfall swift and light 
Among low shrubs, and ’mid the reeds which weep 


Beside the brook. He touched the tiny waves 
Rocking the lilies sleeping in their beds ; 

The flowers knew who called them from the caves 
Of winter, bending low their gentle heads. 


Then gathering strength, beneath his feet he bent 

aisy-sheltering ferns, and ran amid 

The far-off leaves which trembled as he went 
Spilling the dew-drops in their bosoms hid. 


And then he rushed along the forest aisles, 
And ev’ry bough and ev’ry leaf awoke, 

He shouted loudly down the long defiles, 
And all the sylvan echoes answering spoke. 


Around the gabled house as one in pain 
He howled. then fitful laughed in savage give 3 
Bringing wild murmurs from the distant plain 
‘And hollow echoes from the raging sea. 


Then with quick hands before the stars he drew 
A shifting veil of black and ragged clouds ; 
And hid the silver-streaming moon from view 
In thick-piled phantasy o 
Unchecked, untamed, he raged below, above, | 
Till the large falling drops of rapid rain 
Stilled the wild tumult, as the voice of love 
Calms passion into peace and rest again. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


| 
| 
| 





———_<§——— 
For the Companion. 
DID NOT SEE IT. 


Clara Gray, as she came home from church, re- 
peated to herself the text: “I was a stranger, and ye 
took me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick, | 
and in prison, and ye visited me not.” | 

The sermon had touched many of the congregation | 
deeply, but Clara’s bright blue eyes remained dry. | 
She was a girl of seventeen years, the child of a 
wealthy merchant; dainty and luxurious in her hab- 
its, with a fastidious, cold face, and reserved manner. 
Her reserve she was proud of thinking one of the 
surest proofs of good-breeding. But Clara believed 
herself to be a Christian, and was desirous to fulfil | 
her duty at every point. | 

“It is simply impossible for me to obey that text,” | 
she thought. “The Bureau of Organized Charities 
looks after all hungry people, no strangers ever come 
to our door, and papa would never allow me to go to 
the prisons.” 

She dismissed the matter from her mind, and tripped 
up the steps of her luxurious home. 

One of the maids, a German girl, followed her to 
her chamber to take her cloak and hat. Clara saw 
that her eyes were swollen with crying. Lena had 
been alone all day. She was only beginning to speak 
English, and was the only German servant in the 
house. Last night a letter had come from the far-off 
village on the Rhine, bringing news that was hard to 
bear. The girlin her grief longed for a kind word. 
Clara spoke German. She was young. She would 
be sorry for her. | 

“Ach, Fraulein,” she said, timidly, touching Clara’s | 
golden hair. ‘‘So schiéne! My sister’s hair—it is 
like that! And she is dead—little Louise—dead, | 
dead!”” She burst into tears. | 

Ciara drew back haughtily. Some Dutch child’s | 
hair like hers! This woman was so ugly, too, with | 
her nose red and her eyes swollen with crying. And | 
then, Clara hated a scene. - 

“TI am very sorry if your sister is dead, I am sure. 
You can go now. I shall not need you any more,” 
she said, coldly. 

When she had brushed and curled her pretty hair | 
Tom was there, fora 
wonder. Tom was her elder brother, a tall, hand- 
some man, with aloud voice and flushed face. She | 
would rather he never would come to luncheon; he 
laughed so foolishly and his breath smelled so of | 
brandy. 

But this was one of the days when Tom’s voice | 
was quiet and his face pale. He made no jokes, and 
ate nothing, but watched his little sister wistfully. | 
How like she was to their mother! 

There were tines when Tom halted on his down.- | 
ward path; when he longed for that dead mother 
who had loved him. If there were some one to care 
for him now, to pray for him, to encourage him and 
help him a little when he swore off from that accursed | 
liquor! | 

He moved from his place and sat down by Clara. | 
Presently he took her hand. 

“Clara,” he said, “suppose you come to my room | 
and let us havea talk? I want to be better acquainted | 
with you. What do you say?” He laughed awk- | 
wardly, and added in a lower voice, “Mother and I 
used to have Sunday afternoon talks.” 

“I always practise sacred music on Sunday after- 
noons,” said Clara calmly, withdrawing her hand. 

Tom looked at her a moment and turned away. 
Something in his eyes made her start to her feet. 
The soul of her brother, ‘sick and in prison,” had 
called to her for help, and she had not given it. 

His father met him at the door. ‘Where are you 
going, my son?” he said. 

‘Down to the club, sir.” | 

Clara read the whole story in her father’s pale face 
The hall-door clanged as ‘Tom went out. She crept 
to her own room and threw herself on her knees. | 

“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of | 
these, ye did it not to Me.” 











| close by. 


For the first time in her life she saw that there | 
| are worse hungers and sicknesses than those of the 


body, and that Christ sends us to heal them. 
‘*Here am I,” she cried with bitter tears. 
let it not be too late!” 


“Lord, 


A HUNDRED YEARS. 


Monsieur De Solaville, a scientific writer, says that 
in Europe one out of every sixty-three thousand of 
the inhabitants reaches the age of one hundred. In 
Great Britain, nine out of every one hundred deaths 
are reported to be of persons who have passed the 
age of ninety. The period of human life is shown to 
be extending rather than lessening. As a rule, the 
centenarian is rather feeble and helpless, but cases 
are sometimes found where persons of this great age 
are active and vigorous. 


The Rev. Joseph Hudson, M. A., vicar of the par- 

ish of Chillingham, England, still reads prayers and 
reaches at the age of ninety-nine. He was ordained 

in 1817, and has preached more than seventy-three 
years. The secretary of the London open-air mission 
reports thus of a recent visit to this venerable Epis- 
copal clergyman : : 

“On Sunday morning I walked with him from the 
vicarage to the church. He showed me to a seat, and, 
having robed, he read the service and lessons without 

lasses and without a mistake. His grandson, who 
s his curate, preached the sermon; but I was told 
that this venerable man preaches about once in six 
weeks.”’ 

A physician of San Diego, California, has been 
inquiring into the cases of some of the Indian cen- 
tenarians of that region, who have become quite 
famous. At one of the stations on the Sout 
Pacific Ruilroad the traveller sees, on the platform, a 
shrivelled up old Indian, whose leathery skin lies in 


folds, bearing upon his breast a placard which in- | 


forms the traveller that the man is one hundred and 
twenty-five years old. An enterprising descendant 
makes the old man’s great age a source of revenue. 
he San Diego physician referred to, Doctor 
Remondino, thinks that the extraordinary age of 
these Mission Indians is well authenticated. They 
have lived in the same spot all their lives, and the 
Mission records in many cases have the entry of the 
date of their birth, made at the time. 


A physician connected with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, aan in scientific work in 
Southern California, foun 
age was said to be one hundred and twenty-six. He 
saw her put six watermelons into a basket, tie it up, 
and carry it on her back two miles to market, not 
once stopping to rest. 

Knowing well the history of the mission to which 
the woman belonged, the man of science questioned 
her closely as to her recollection of facts in it; and 
he was satistied that she was as old as was repre- 
sented. 

Doctor Remondino says: ‘‘Down on the coast of 
Lower California, some distance below San Diego, 
near the old mission of San ‘Tomas, there is living an 


Indian, bent and wrinkled, whose age is computed at | 
Although blind, he is | 


one hundred and forty years. 
still active, and daily goes down to the beach and 
along the beds of the creeks in search of driftwood.” 


Another San Diego Indian, whose age is vouched | 


for as one hundred and eighteen, mounts a horse and 
canters aboui the country. 

On the Sweetwater, in Southern California, there 
is a merry Indian of one hundred and fifteen years, 
who takes an occasional fifty-mile trip on foot to 
San Diego, carrying a bag of acorns on his back. 
Usually he wears no clothes but a shirt; but when he 
ee to San Diego he carries a pair of trousers under 

is arm, which he puts on in the outskirts of the 


city. 
These are but a few of the cases of alleged cen- | 


tenarians among the Southern California Indians, 
with whom a person of seventy-five years is regarded 
as young. Their long life, according to the physi- 
cians, is accounted for by their temperance and ex- 
treme frugalit 
an equable and healthy climate. 

————+or—___—_- 


COLD-BLOODED GENERALS. 


The great general should have adouble nature. In 
order that he may make prompt and well-ressoned 
decisions, he should be calm and incapable of excite- 
ment in great and sudden emergencies. 
order to animate his soldiers and keep them up to a 
high moral pitch, he should be capable of enthusiasm 
and high spirits. It is needless to say that the two 
qualities are not often perfectly united, and that 
when they are found so joined the result is a military 
genius. 


General Grant was one of the coolest men in the 
world; but his splendid confidence and cheerfulness 
often partook of the nature of enthusiasm, and in- 
spired Wis soldiers, as well as in after years his 
civilian fellow-citizens, with ardent admiration and 
sympathy. 

It is a somewhat strange thing that France, the 
nation of hot blood, should have produced a long line 
of generals who showed the completest sang froid on 
the field of battle. Napoleon sometimes assumed a 
certain ardor, but nothing could excite him if he did 
not choose to be excited. Murat, Napoleon’s dash- 
ing chief of cavalry, whose splendid enthusiasm won 
many desperate charges, eould be as cool as his 
master, upon occasion. 

At the taking of Moscow, while the troops sat in 
their saddles under a murderous fire, Murat received 
a dispatch to which an answer was required. Thou 


| his mettlesome horse was trembling, Murat laid the 


reins upon the horn of the saddle, took his note-book 
in one hand and a pencil in the other, and began to 
write a response. 

Suddenly a shell fell and exploded on the ground 

The horse leaped into the air and swut 
wildly around. Murat simply transferred the penc 
to the hand that held the note-book, calmed the 
horse with the other hand, and then went on writing 
his dispatch as if nothing had happened. 

A shout of admiration went up along the line. 
Murat saw that the enthusiasm aroused by his trifling 
act had created a favorable moment for a charge. 
He gave the order, and his men swept clear through 
the enemy’s line. 

_It is said that General Reynier once saved the 
French army in Calabria, in 1806, from a complete 


rout, aumy by the manner in which he smoked a | 


cigar. e English infantry fire had compelled the 
French to retreat. Reynier, fearing a panic, re- 
mained to the last, and brought up the rear. Though 


the English fire was murderous, he had lighted a | 


cigar, and his oe men noticed that the puffs 
of smoke went up, as hi 
with absolute regularity. 
Puff! A wait. —_ .-¥ pam. ag _ 
enemy were pouring on, firing vigorously as the 
advanced, but nothing could « conlerate Re nier’s 
smoking. His soldiers rallied under the inspiration 
of the queer spectacle, and got off in good order. 
Perhaps the most cold-blooded commander who 
ever lived was the French general, Saint-Cyr. He 
was a great tactician, but totally neglected the 
morale of his men. He was never seen ou horse- 


| baek, and never showed himself before the lines. On 
| One Oecasion, when he was simply a general of divi- 


sion, the impetuous Marshal Oudinot, puzzled to 


| know what to do in an emergency, asked Saint-Cyr’s 


advice, frankly telling him that he was ‘‘nonplussed.” 
“You, monseigneur,” said Saint-Cvr, “are a marshal 
of the empire, and I am ageneral of division. I shall 








ern | 


There are | 
| living at Capitan Grande some Indian women whose 

| age is estimated at more than one hundred and thirty 

| years. 


an Indian woman whose | 


and their simple, out-of-door life in | 


But, in | 


Ss horse moved slowly on, | 


faithfully carry out your orders, but it would not be 
becoming for me to advise you.” 

Later on Saint-Cyr succzeded to the command of 
the army, and then adopted a peculiar method of 
generalship. He formed his plan of battle, clearly, 
precisely, and with admirable foresight. Then he 
sent his orders to his subordinates, and shut himself 
up in his quarters, absolutely forbidding entrance to 
a single soul. Then he took out his violin and went 
to studying a hard piece of music as tranquilly as if 
he had been in the midst of profound peace. 

The battle which won Saint-Cyr his baton as a 
marshal of the empire was fought while he was 
= in his tent. He had apparently foreseen 
| everything, and the carrying out of his plans com- 
| pletely crushed the enemy. 


<~—————— 


For the Companion. 
UNAPPRECIATED. 


To a leading publication 
I have offered many a rhyme, 
But they prove to my vexation, 
Carrier pigeons every time. 


For they all come homeward flying 
With the stamp I kindly sent, 

And I’ve almost ceased from sighing 
Over this predicament. 


Still I scribble in my folly, 
, sonnet, epigram, 
For the stationer is jolly, 
And it profits “ Uncle Sam.” 


ELLEN M. ComMsTOcK. 





—————————— 


FITTING NAMES. 


When Shakespeare made Juliet ask, ““What’s in a 
| name?” he did not have in view the humorous signifi- 
cation of names, but the absurdity of the notion 
| that a man must be the enemy of his neighbor merely 
| because he had inherited a certain name. Shake- 
| speare, who had an exceedingly strong sense of 
| humor, had undoubtedly often been impressed with 
the fact that men’s names do sometimes have a singu- 
lar relation to their character and calling. 

In the city of Milwaukee, for instance, there is a 
man who devotes himself to the useful business of 


ridding private premises of rats and mice. His sign 
bears this inscription, in large letters : 


| 
f 


I. KATZ, RATS AND MICE 
EXTERMINATOR. 


| grass before them. 
| rolled in every direction, while the less nimble ginger- 


On one of the leading streets of another Western | 


city there hangs, or did hang, at acomparatively recent 
| date, this sign : 


J. A. W. SMITH, DENTIST. 


| This gentleman seems to have been destined from 
| his cradle for the profession of dentistry or jaw- 
| gmithing. Still more striking, perhaps, is the appro- 
| priateness of the following combination, seen on a 
| sign in a New England village: 
AZRAEL COFFIN, 

FURNISHING UNDERTAKER. 

| There is great fitness in a sign tacked on the door 
| of a building much frequented by musicians in Paris: 


MONSIEUR OCTAVE PIANEAU, 
| INSTRUCTOR AND VIRTUOSO UPON THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
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most tempting assortment of goodies: doughnuts, 
spiced cakes, flaky caraway cookies, apple and mince. 
meat turnovers, gingerbread—not of the common 
sort, but enriched with spices and chopped raisins— 
and many other delectable compounds. 

But this was not all. Within a day or two, Peter’s 
wife came over to the island, bringing a fresh supply 
of these and similar dainties. The leathern bag was 
near to bursting, and Peter himself was soon in a 
somewhat similar condition. 

For, in spite of his name, Peter was greedy. Not 
once did he invite any of his less favored comrades 
in arms to share his good fortune, even to the extent 
of a twisted doughnut ; and when a hungry soul 
offered him ‘‘a day’s work after the war was over” in 
return for a piece of cold mince-pie, the offer was 
promptly declined. What assurauce had Peter that 
the would-be purchaser might not be killed in the 


| very first battle? 


A day or two afterward, however, there came a 
report, to all appearance authentic, that a British 
man-of-war was actually coming up the Sheepscott 
River. The greatest excitement prevailed in camp. 


| All hands were hurrying hither and thither—all ex- 


cept Peter Goodfellow. He, it was noticed, was 
simply thrown into a state of profound meditation. 
Then he was seen to take his bag upon his shoulder 
and retire to the shade of a neighboring tree. 

With an air of determination he began to eat, nor 
did he give over till he had verified the familiar 


| axiom that the less can never contain the greater. 


When his natural limitations had put an end to his 


| feasting, he fell again into a meditative mood. But 
| the time was short; aggro mee | must be done. 


His 
mind was made up. He seized the bag, carried it to 
a group of his comrades, took it by its two lower 
corners, and poured its remaining contents upon the 
Pies, cookies, and doughnuts 


bread and turnovers lay more in a heap. 

“There, boys,” said Peter, “eat! Eat the hull on 
it. It sha’n’t be said that any o’ Betsey’s cookin’ 
went down the throat of a Britisher. Eat yer fill! 
Probably we shall all be in etarnity afore to-morrer 
mornin’.” 


+ 


SAVED BY AN EGG. 


When Robert Surcouf, the famous French corsair, 
was in the Malay archipelago, he went one day, with 
two or three of his officers, to dine with a friend on 
an island at some distance from where his ship lay at 
anchor. After dinner his servants returned first to 
the ship, his friend having offered to send Surcouf 
back in cne of the island boats, a pirogue. 

“The king of corsairs’’ and his officers had good 
reason to dread a trip in a pirogue, had they recalled 
a tragic occurrence which they had witnessed a few 
days before. A pirogue, manned by several of Sur- 
couf’s own sailors, was returning to the ship, when 
one of the enormous sharks which frequent those 


| waters attacked and upset the frail craft, and threw its 


Sometimes the thing goes the other way, and the 


| signification is ~- contrast. A man in one of the 
| Eastern States, whose name was King, gave his boy 

the name of Royal, expecting great things of him: 
but when the child became a man he seemed to be 
| crushed and overpowered by his — name, and 
became a waiter in a second-class hotel. 


known, since the matter does not come within the 


It is said, though with how much of truth is not | 


| scope of the census, that the members of the Poor | 


family in the United States are much better to do in 
| this world’s goods than the members of the Rich 

maa who, though honest and industrious, often 
| have hard work to make both ends meet. 


—_—_+or— 


HIS ROOM-MATE, 


A gentleman who is not so young as he was once 
recalls with amusement some of his experiences 
while keeping school in certain rural districts, it seems 
to him, long, long ago. Accustomed as he was to the 
comforts and refinements of a well-kept house, he 
found it difficult to adapt himself to the peculiar 
system of housekeeping in vogue in the districts 
where he taught. 





| 

| At one of his first boasting places he was given an 

| uncarpeted and untidy little bedroom on the ground 
floor of an old farm-house, very much out of repair 
because of the shiftlessness of its owner. 

| Ushered into this uninviting room, and being told 

| to make himself “right to home,” the young teacher, 

tired and homesick, went at once to bed, and was 

almost asleep when he heard a sound as of some one 

| moving about under the bed. 

| He was nota very brave young man, and felt him- 

| self poorly prepared to cope with a possible desperado. 

| For a long time, therefore, he lay perfectly still. 

Once more he heard the noise. He could bear the 
| suspense no longer. He got up, lighted his candle 
| and knelt down to look under the bed, which had an 
| old-fashioned valance of purple calico around it. 

Hardly had he lifted this valance when the concealed 
| foe made 1 furious onslaught upon him, knocked him 
heels over head, and bruised him badly. 

The candle was put out and the frightened teacher 
roared lustily for help. In rushed the farmer and his 
wife, to discover their guest sprawling on the floor, 
while his foe stood in a corner of the room, shaking 
| his head defiantly as if he meditated a second attack. 

Oh, I’m almost killed !’’ gasped the teacher; ‘‘there 

was a@ man or some awful animal under the bed.” 
| ‘?Twa’n’t no man,” said the farmer, grinning in a 
very unsympathetic manner; ‘“’twas only our old 
billy-goat. I’d ort to ’ave told you that he always 
| Sleeps under the bed in this room. He wouldn’t ’ave 
touched you if you’d paid no ‘tention to him. Git 
back under thar, you rascal, and lay still!’* 
| He gave the goat a kick as he spoke, and it disap- 
peared under the bed. The teacher also retired 
again, but the next day he sought a more congenial 
boarding-place. 
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BETSEY’S COOKING. 


During the War of 1812, the inhabitants of the 
southern part of Maine were kept in a state of greater 
or less anxiety by frequent reports of the arrival of 
British vessels off the coast. The militia were called 
out at such times to meet the invaders, who, after 
all, never made their appearance. A correspondent, 


companies, sends us a story of the war. 


At one time the militia was called out in full force, 
and went into camp for several days on an island 
near Wiscasset. In the absence of anything like a 
commissary department, each man looked out for 
| himself, bgt sen | from home such a supply of pro. 
| visions as seemed to him necessary. 

One man, who bore the honorable but inappropri- 
| ate name ef Peter Goodfellow, was eapecially well 
provided for. His wife, it was plain to see, was not 
only a cuperios cook, but a liberal-minded wom 
She had fi 


an 
led her husband’s big leathern bag with a 





occupants into the sea. Three of the sailors were 
drowned or became victims of the monster before 
help could reach them. 

Just as Surcouf’s pirogue came in sight of the ship, 
a huge shark appeared, and came so near that one of 
the rowers struck him a heavy blow with an oar. 

“What a good shot he would be! What a misfor- 
tune that I have not my gun!” exclaimed Surcouf, 
whose gun and knife had gone back to the ship in the 
other boat, in charge of one of his servants. The 
absence of weapons was indeed a misfortune, as was 
very soon apparent. 

The shark swam near the boat, and with a sudden 
movement nearly overturned it. The rowers has- 
tened. He foliowed, his cruel jaws open, the proba- 
bility of his destroying the boat and sending to the 
bottom the persons in it, becoming every moment 

reater. The negroes stopped rowing, and attacked 
1im with the oars. With his tail he struck the boat 
a blow that nearly capsized it, and its occupants, 
with the exception of Surcouf, were now almost 
paralyzed with fear. 

It seemed as if there would be but one end to the 
struggle. Already the shark’s teeth had shattered 
the rudder. For an instant his open mouth was ex- 
tended toward the boat. Surcouf seized an egg from 
a lunch basket, and taking aim, threw it so that it 
broke in the monster’s throat. He closed his jaws, 


| seemed to taste the dainty mouthful appreciatively, 





}a pong ed in 
| chosen wit 


| 


stopped swimming, and presently disappeared. 
The rowers did not wait to see whether his atten- 


| tion was distracted temporarily or permanently, but 


pulled vigorously until they reached the ship. Sura 
couf and his friends decided to eat an occasional 
omelette in memory of that shark, whose taste for 
sees was happily keener than his taste for human 
lesh. 


——---- -+@- --—__ 


EXCESSIVELY POLITE. 


It is well to be always polite, but there are times 
when it is better to be natural than to attempt the 
elaboration of social courtesies. The safest rule in 
any case is to be simple and do the obvious thing; 
this will not only be most sincere, but will often save 
one from appearing ridiculous. 

A gentleman who wished to give pleasure to a 
young lady of his acquaintance, Miss Mott, arranged 
ner honor. The guests were 
n her approval, and everything was done 
to her liking. 


Unfortunately the wind proved treacherous, and 


about the middle of the day, the party ‘ound them- 
selves becalmed on a sea which ros« fell in the 
—t. ground swell that is sure to proy » much for 
all but experienced sailors. It was 1\\| long before 
| most of the party were ill, Miss Mot ing one of 
the first to succumb. She layinawre! ed y Senn on 











| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the deck of the yacht, refusing to be n » ed, her hair 
in disarray and her whole appearance tii: t of unutter- 
able misery. 

“T am so sorry that you are ill, Miss Mott,” the 
host said. “When I wish to give you pleasure again, 
I shall not propose a water-party.”’ 

With a supreme effort Miss Mott raised her ghastly 
face, about which the hair straggled, wet with the 
sweat of agony. An attempt at a smile showed 
itself on her white lips. 

“Oh, I am having a perfectly lovely time,” she 
said feebly. 

The earnestness with which she spoke was too 
much for the gravity of her companions, and, sick 
or well, they burst into a laugh, which so overcame 
Miss Mott that she fell to weeping bitter tears. 


—_— 


‘ JUST IN TIME. 


In the good old times when it was the cusiom to 
proclaim the banns in public from the pulpit two 
Sundays before the marriage of a couple, there lived 
in Western New York a youth named Isaiali Gage, 
who was about taking to himself a wife. 

It was the custom in the particular church which 
Isaiah attended for the minister to read the banns 
with the other notices, just before the sermon. 

Isaiah was familiar, of course, with this custom, 


whose grandfather was captain of one of the militia | and, on the morning when his own banns were to be 


read, timed his movements so as to come into church 
quietly, just as the sermon was beginning. 
The old minister was an eccentric, absent-minded 


| man, and, as he saw the young man come down the 


aisle, he gre ge had just announced his text—and 
said, “Oh! seeing Isaiah Gage, reminds me of his 
banns with Polly McCabe. 


I have the document 


| here somewhere!” 


| 


And, to the overwhelming embarrassment of the 
now prominent Isaiah, the banns were read. 

Isaiah said afterward that it was done on purpose 
by the old doctor. But the minister solemnly de- 


clared that he had really forgotten the notice. 
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For the Companion. 
BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


Betty briskly beats the batter, | 
Heats the griddle, warms the platter; 
Alk her tools and dishes clatter 
With a cheerful sound. 
Dip—drop—clip—flop— 
And soon the cake is browned. 
Three for papa, mamma, 
Freddie, 
Three for Gertie, Grace 
and Eddie, 
Now the first is waiting, 
ready 
For the second round. 
Dip—drop—clip—flop— 
And soon the cake is 
browned. 


Spread with wholesome 
sweets of clover 
Stored by summer’s busy 
rover, 
Tell me where, the wide 
world over, 
Richer feast is found— 
Dip—drop—clip—tlop— 
When thus the cake is 
browned. 


——___+or—___—_- 
For the Companion. 


SMOKING HAMS IN 
THE OLD WAY. 


Bess and Prue were 
shelling corn — after 
grandpa had ‘‘speared”’ 
the ears with a wheel 
spindle to make the ker- 
nels come off easy—for 
grandma said the bacon 
must be made right off. 
The hams had been in 
pickle since Christmas, 
and now it was the mid- 
dle of February. So 
Prue and Bess had zot 
a whole half-bushe! of 
cobs ready, for grandpa 


could not think of 
“ baconing’’ without 
cobs, and there was 


another half-bushel to 
shell. Prue rubbed her ’ 
red hands and sighed, Yi, 
and Bess echoed it so mi 
fervently that grandma 
left off spinning and sat 
down to help the little 
girls. 

“Don’t see why your 
grandpa wild smoke ina 
barrel !”" 

Grandma did not like 
that way. She was 
afraid of setting the 
house on fire. 

“Why, isn’t that the 
way, grandma?’ que- 
ried Prue. 

“It’s one way, dear,” 
said grandma, making ob tf 
the corn rattle briskly i. 
in the tin pan. “Buta 
risky one. We burned 
the barrel up, hams and 
all, one year. But ’twas 
setting out on the ledge 
back o’ the pig-house, 
so it didn’t do any dam- 
age. 

“When I was a little girl my folks used to tie | 
tow ropes around the hams and let them down | 
the top of the great stone chimney, running sticks | 
through loops in the ends of the ropes and hang- | 
ing the sticks across the top of the chimney; and 
there they would hang till they were brown and 
smoked clean through. 

“But I can’t say as that was a very good way, 
either, for once I remember, on a very cold night, 
when we children were all huddling around the | 
huge fire in the wide fireplace, telling stories and 
roasting apples suspended by strings before it, 
that the chimney took fire. The tow ropes were 
burned off in a twinkling, and down came those 
hams—there were four of them—bumpity—bump! 
and fell with a great sputter and hissing right 
into the fire. 

‘Didn't we jump! The live coals and great 
firebrands flew all over us and out into the 
kitchen, scorching our gowns and frocks and set- 
ting sister Polly’s woolly head on fire. She had 
a master head of curly hair and "twas always in 
asnarl. We children brushed and blew with all 
our might, but father grabbed her right up and 
ducked her head in a bucket of water. 


















| can 


| much want to. 
hill coasting, and was in a great hurry; but he | 


‘But her hair was singed wofully and her face 
and neck were blistered in spots. We were so 
busy putting Polly out and soothing her fright 


and the smart, that nobody thought of the bacon, 


and when we did it was pretty well cooked, I tell 
you. But mother said it would be handy to 
have. 

“After that mother smoked the hams in the 
great oven. 


the mouth of the oven. 
good way, I think. 

“But that sled was an ‘eyesore’ to us children. 
We were not so well provided with sleds then as 
the girls and boys are now. Father thought that 
sliding wore our shoes out, and shoes were precious 
articles of clothing. But I’m sorry to say we 
used to get it out when father and mother were 
gone. 

“There was a long, steep, stumpy slope above 


She had a stout ‘sled’ with wide | 
slats to lay them on, then a cob-fire was built in | 
That is a safe and a/| 


sled and went up there. Polly and I and Jared 
and Jerry all got on and started down the hill. 
It was icy as could be. Away we went—fast— 
and faster—the stumps fairly flew past us and we 
bumped over the cradle-knolls in a fearful way. 


happen. 

“And it did. We hadn’t got half-way down 
| the slope before we struck a stump. 

“The sled stopped right there, a wreck, but we 
went tumbling and rolling on down the hill, tear- 
ing our frocks, scratching our faces and spraining 
our thumbs terribly. 

‘Father thought it served us right, and I don’t 
know but it did.” 
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Arter looking at the dessert one day, Fletcher 
C—— asked his mother, ‘‘Mamma, what do they 





| the house in the pasture, and one day we took the | have to squash to make squash pies ?”’ 
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For the Companion. 


NEDDY’S LONG WORD. 


‘Remember, Neddy,”’ said mamma, one day, 
“always to accommodate every one that you 

«““Yes’m,”’ answered Neddy, heartily, ‘‘I will.’ 
And mamma felt sure he would, because Neddy 
is one of the very best boys to remember things 
you ever saw. 

The next day Mrs. Camp called to him as he 
was running down the street with his new sled 
flying along behind him. 

‘‘Neddy, Neddy! come here a minute, won’t 
you?” 

Neddy heard her and stopped, though he didn’t 
He was going over on the Wilson 


went up to the door where Mrs. Camp was stand- 
ing, and pulled off his fur cap with a polite little 
bow, which pleased the lady very much. 

‘Will you run down to the store for me, dear ?”” 
she asked. ‘I want a spool of twist, and I have 
no one to send.”” 

Neddy’s eyes clouded up the least bit in the 


world, but Mrs. Camp was looking in her purse 
for the right change, and didn’t notice; and 
before she found it the bright sun of good-nature 
was shining again in Neddy’s eyes, and he an- 
swered, ‘*Yes’m,”’ as cheerfully as could be. 

It didn’t take long, after all. The store was 
not a great way off, and there was no other cus- 


back again with the spool of twist. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Camp, smiling at him. 
| Then she took a bright, new dime from her purse. 
|‘*Here is something for you to buy peanuts 
| with,” said she, kindly, ‘and I’m very much 
| obliged, besides.”’ 
| But Neddy shook his head at the dime, though 
| he liked peanuts almost as well as maple sugar, 
| which is saying a good deal. 
| Yon’re welcome as can be,’’ said he, “but I 
can't take pay for going, Mrs. Camp, ’cause, you 

know, mamma tells me always to a-abominate 
every one I can!” 

Didn’t Mrs. Camp laugh! She couldn’t help 
it, though she tried so hard that she choked, and 
| frightened Neddy, who could not think what the 
| trouble was. 





We gripped the sides of the sled and shut our} “I know you like sap sugar, don’t you? 
eyes, for we felt that something awful would | this isn’t pay—it’s a present.” 
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‘Bless your dear heart!’’ said she, as soon as 
she could speak. And then she went to the 
, corner closet and took out a little pyramid of 
| maple sugar—more than Neddy could have bought 
| at the store with two dimes. ‘There,’’ said she, 
And 


| “Oh, thank you,”’ cried Neddy, eagerly. 

go right home and show it to mamma!”’ 
So he did; and Mrs. Camp sat down by her 

| window and laughed and laughed. 

| «Bless his dear little manly heart!’’ said she. 

A. 0. 8 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
2 





be 


nol see him There 
ANd So Suick 
make if jart— 
He's our Good NainifNick ! 


Im suye he sees our needs 
Find he TAinks of 
Tis strange how well he heeds 
Each wish great and small. 
The wind may blow a gale. 
Find The clotids hang 
— But we know he will nol 
* He's our good Nant Nick! 
Eudora \.Bumstcad 


fRem all: 


not fail,— 


tomer; and Neddy, in less than five minutes, was 





WORD-SQUARE. 
| Perfume; a citizen of an Italian city; prognostics, 
| @ parsonage; an order of web-footed birds. yy, 4. G, 


2. 
CHARADE. 


My first is hunted by 
Northern lakes; 
At my second men eat 
their fill; 
My whole full many a far- 
mer takes, 
1© carry his grist to 
mill. 


3. 


PYRAMID. 


* * * k* k *k k * 


The foundation letters 
of the pyramid name a 
beautiful and heroic wom- 
an who was put to death 
at Rouen on the 30th of 
May, 1431. The 2d cross- 
word means eg; -shaped ; 
3d, a villain; ith, a fixed 
point of time, from which 
a series of years is reck- 
oned; 5th, a consonant. 
Left incline, reading up- 
ward, signifies a merry 
fellow; right incline, also 
reading upward, trans- 
) parent. 

4. 


PUZZLE FOR ALGEBRA 
SCHOLARS. 


The second and fourth 
lines of each stanza 
rhyme, also the first and 
third lines in the second 
and third stanzas. The 
omitted words contain the 
26 letters of the alphabet, 
each used but once, also 
the character &. 


John had no blackboard, 
but worked out his 


problems 
Day after day as he 
walked on _ the 
ee HHH 


*; 
Mystical signs and affect- 
ed equations, 
Traced with his fishing- 
rod in the white sand. 


“ Fill up your basket,— 
mine’s filling,”—said 
Dick; 

“What de you care for 
figures like them? 
Fishes are better. Come, 

brother, be * * * * #!”” 

‘Not so. [like figures,” 
John answered with 
Oe ROR RK, 


Dick shouted, — ‘Fishes 
. have value, you see.” 
John walled at his 
problem as if he were 


eaf, 
Till he settled the values 


Of *, #, * #3 
Then signed his initials 
with pride,— *. *. *. 
“Brains have their val- 
ue,” a voice said be- 
hind him. 
“John, can we make an 
agreement just now? 
You need the money. My 
boys need tuition.” 
“Thank you. [ll try, 
Squire,” said John, 
with a « * *. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


5. 
POSITIVES AND COMPAR- 
ATIVES. 
To satisfy 
god of 
A plaything for girls; 
; money, silver or gold. 
| Is time that is gone; “good shepherd of sheep.” 
body of water; to meditate vom 
Where foreign trade comes; doorkeeper—or beer. 
| This means to select; as a hue doth appear. 
| Are coins of small value; swung by the priest’s hand. 
| The seashore; a speaker well-known o’er the land. 
To go or depart; a mechanical power. 
A wonderful passion; pleads with maiden in bower. 
| A relish; a dish that at tea is displayed. 
| A nickname for boys; a coarse term for trade. 


Lucius. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Thanksgiving. 


ICK 


fully; a wood- 
old. 








2. 1. Oyster sauce. 2. PUdding. 3. Raisins. 
Turkey. 5. CHicken pie. 6. Apple sauce. 7. Nuts. 
8. Ketchup. 9. Squash. 10. Gravy. 11. PIckles. 
12. Vegetables. 13. Ice cream. 14. MiNce pie. 15. 
Giblet sauce. 16. Ducks. 17. Apples. 18. CranberrY. 


4. 


19. Figs. 20. Egg plant. 21. SAlt. 22. Sugar. 23. 
Turnips. 24. Olives. 25. Frosted cake. 26. Tarts. 
27. Appleice. 28. Butter. 29. CElery. 30. Rolls. 
31. Napkins. 32. Apple pie. 33. Custards. 34. Lem- 


|onade. 35. JEllies. 36. Sherbet. 


| 1-18—Our Thanksgiving Day. 
19-36—Feast of Tabernacles. 


| 
3. Thanks, giving, day (Thanksgiving Pay). 


4. Tenors, Saving, Gospel, Leaves, Thanks, Giv- 
| ing, Sermon, Sacred, Dating, Guests, Sloven, Dea- 
con, Novice, Excise, Salute. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 
do 80. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis| 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. | 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed to } 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, | 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
PREVENTION OF CONSTIPATION. 


“Save in exceptional cases, no one needs to get into 
such a state (of chronic constipation), if he will but | 
use the right sort of food and adhere to right daily 
habits.” A correspondent quotes this sentence from 
The Companion, and adds: “It is believed that fifty 
thousand of your readers would be thankful for a few 
lines explaining what the right sort of food and the 
right daily habits are.” 

The peristaltic action of the intestines, including 
their expulsive power, is as natural as the heaving of 
the lungs, or the beating of the heart. The intestines 
are both a digestive tract and an eliminating organ. 
Millions of lacteals take up from them the milk-like 
digested fluid, while the indigestible refuse passes on 
for final expulsion. As they are from twenty-five to 
thirty feet ii-iength, and their course, in part, winds 
upward against gravity, nothing should be allowed 
to impede their normal action. 

The fundamental requisites to this action are mus- 
cular vigor, nervous tone, and a due proportion of 
indigestible matter and of moisture. 

The muscular vigor and nervous tone of the intes- 
tines depend mainly on appropriate nourishment. 
But the intestines need also the stimulus of bulk. A | 
horse fed on food that was all nutriment, would die | 
of constipation. 

As the lacteals are incessantly absorbing the liquid 
nourishment from the contents of the intestines, these | 
contents, by the time they reach the rectum, have | 
acquired a more or less solid consistency. If they 
are unduly delayed there, this absorption goes on | 
still more rapidly, rendering them dry and compact. 
Moreover, the rectum gradually loses its expulsive 
sensibility. } 

If one would avoid constipation, therefore, let him | 
maintain vigorous general health by adequate sleep 
and daily exercise, and eat food that nourishes every 
tissue of the system. Let his morning meal include, 
if not mainly consist of, whole-wheat mush and 
fruits. For dinner let him eat, with his meat or 
fish, whole-wheat bread and vegetables; if he will, 
he may dine mainly upon beans or peas. 

Let him go to the closet with strict regularity daily, 
at the same hour, and that hour just after breakfast. 
If he is already constipated, let him begin with a 
dose of salts or with the syringe. If there is conges- | 
tion of the liver, back of the constipation as its cause, 
this, of course, wili need curing. 





—— 


HORSE-TAMING. 


The notoriety of Rarey, the ‘American horse- 
tamer” of twenty years ago or more, will be recalled 
by many readers at the present time. There was 
something wonderful in the power which he seemed | 
to have over the will of vicious horses; but men like 
him have appeared at different times, and are men- 
tioned by writers of their day. 

One of the most celebrated horse-tamers ever 
known was a farrier named Sullivan. He was a 
native of Ireland, and is described as an awkward, 
ignorant rustic of the lowest class. Owners of 
vicious horses summoned him from farand near. He | 
performed his work in secret, causing himself and 
the fractious aaimal to be shut up together in the | 





stable, with the understanding that the door was not | 
to be opened until he gave the signal. | 

After an interview of perhaps half an hour’s dura- 
tion, during which little or no noise was heard by 
those who stood without, anxiously listening, the 
signal was made, the door was opened, and the horse | 
was seen lying down, with the man by his side fa. | 
miliarly playing with him, as a child might play 
with a young dog. The spirit hitherto so untractable 
was completely broken; the steed from which the | 
boldest rider shrunk as dangerous to mount, a child | 
might now ride in safety. | 

A trustworthy writer says, ‘‘I once saw Rarey’s skill | 
tried on a horse which could never before be brought | 
for a smith to shoe him. The day after the tamer’s | 
lecture, I went to the smith’s shop and was an eye. 
witness of the complete success of his art upon a 
troop-horse, which had not been tamed by regimental 
discipline.” 


| were willing to sell them at almost any price. 


| him. 


| As he had learned the Swahili language I could 


| ing her education according to the Socratic method— 


| bers of the family pretty well employed. 


| please?” 


other hunters. 


' eaten!” 


Another gentleman relates that a horse of his was | 
so thoroughly and irreclaimably vicious that he would | 
willingly have taken five pounds for him, though he 
was a beast of noble figure and of great powers. He 
heard of the tamer, and sent for him. 

A two-guinea fee being agreed upon in case of 
success, the man and the horse were left together in 
the stable. At the expiration of fifteen or twenty 
minutes the door was opened, and the horse was | 
utterly changed in temper and deportment. The | 
skittish and fiery brute had disappeared, and a patient, 
tractable animal, fit for a middle-aged gentleman, 
was led forth. 

When exposed to view, he was in a profuse perspi- 
ration, as if he had been galloped, and seemed to 
tremble as through fear. The promise of the tamer | 
was fulfilled; he placed a child on the horse’s back, | 
and the light hand.curbed him. Nay, more, he placed 





| the boy under the animal’s feet, and it neither kicked 


nor stirred while the child lay within reach. 
>. 


BOYS AT THREE CENTS EACH. 


Henry M. Stanley has eighteen dark-skinned lads, 
whom he bought on the banks of the Congo at the 
moderate price of three cents a head. When he 
founded the station at Stanley Falls, he found in the 
hands of the Arabs twenty-three hundred captives 
whom they had dragged into slavery. The poor 
wretches were suffering for food, and some of them 
were in a starving condition. 


Among them were many little boys. I selected 
eighteen of the poor little fellows, and bought them 
of the Arabs for a handkerchief apiece. The hand- 
kerchiefs cost three cents each in Manchester, and so 
I obtained the little negroes very cheaply. I took 
them because I wished to save them, and as they 
were almost certain to die of starvation, the Arabs 


The little fellows, who were from ten to twelve 
years of age, were with me in my steamer when I 
went down the river again. I distributed them, two 
or three together, among the stations, directing the 
agents to instruct them, show them how to work, 
and to endeavor as they grew up to make civilized 
young fellows of them. They all came from the 

iyerre River, and as I did not know their language 
I could not communicate with them. Soon after I 
left for Europe. 

Last summer, when Sir Francis de Winton returned 
from the Congo, he brought one of these boys with 

The lad is a bright fellow, about sixteen years 
old, and has been with me since he came to England. 


readily converse with him, and he also speaks a good 
deal of English now. 

By and by this boy will return to the Congo, and 
will probably be sent back ene his own people; 
and so with the other seventeen little fellows, they 
will be trained up as the friends and missionaries of 
the new order of things on the Congo. 


——_@—_—__ 








UNLUCKY. 


Upon a certain Southern plantation, before the late 
war, there was among the negroes an old man named 
Tony, whose duty it was to attend to a little over- 
shot mill, where was ground the meal used upon the 
plantation. He was a constitutional grumbler, never 
satisfied that he got his share of anything. 


Between Tony and his master there existed a 
strong friendship: they had been playmates in boy- 
hood, and weet never failed to pour into his master’s 
ear the tale of his real or imagined wrongs. 

One summer an epidemic of fever broke out in the 
crowded negro quarters. It prevailed for several 
weeks, and many of the servants died, but Tony’s 
house was -_ from the others, upon a high hill ; 
near the mill, and he and his family escaped the 
pestilence entirely. } 

One morning in the fall, after the epidemic had | 
subsided, his master, sitting upon the gallery, saw 
Tony approaching, with his usual moody, dissatisfied 
expression. 

“Well, Tony,” he said. “What’s the matter now? 
You’ve been so lucky in escaping the fever, I expected 
to see you happy for once in your life.” 

“Lucky!”’ growled Tony, “I don’ see whar de luck 
is. Hyah’s all dem other niggahs been layin’ up an’ 
restin’ in dey beds fur weeks an’ munts, havin’ mo’ 
physic den dey could hole down, while I’se been 
grindin’ stiddy on dat mill, an’ me an’ my folks aint 
pd had our sheer uv de physic used on de planta- 
shun.” 


——___—_¢———— 


EASILY ANSWERED. 


Little Marjorie has an inquiring mind. She is pursu- 


of question and answer—and keeps the older mem- 


**O papa!” she cried, running after that busy man, 
as he was just starting for his office, ‘“‘wait just a 
minute, please; I have two very important questions 
I want to ask you.” 

“T can’t stop now, Marjorie,” said her father; ‘I’m 
in a great hurry this morning.” 

“It won’t take you but just a minute to answer 
them, papa,” pleaded Marjorie, “for you always know 
about everything.” 

“Well, what are they?” asked papa, not quite 
proof against this flattery, though his hand was on 
the door-knob. 

“I knew you’d wait,” said Marjorie, in triumph; 
‘and all I want you to tell me is, how they make con- 
densed milk, and who were Abraham’s forefathers, 


“Ask your mamma, Marjorie,” said her father, as 
he fled from the house. 


a 


BOLD HUNTSMAN. 


Shooting, as a sport, has a ridiculous as well asa 
cruel side. A man entering a country railroad sta- 
tion saw another man standing with a gun under his 
arm, evidently relating a hunting experience to two 


“T fired,” said the man with the gun, “and the 
animal fell plump to the ground; but he was only 
wounded, and started > I pursued him with the 
relentlessness of a red Indian, and with the clubbed 
butt of my gun I finished him!” 


“What sort of a beast was this?” asked the new- 
com 


“ 


er. 
chipmunk,” said the man with the gun. 
————_>_—_———_ 
MEDICINE WANTED. 


Apothecaries have some very queer applications 
for prescriptions. An old war veteran limped into a 
shop one day, and said to the druggist : 

“I want some medicine.” 

“What kind of medicine?” 

“Oh, some sort of vermifuge, I suppose.” 

“Where does the seat of your difficulty seem to 


“In my wooden leg, mister. It’s gettin’ all worm- 





About Bird-Cages. No. 15. 

Our Parrot Cages, in a variety of styles and prices, 
have the same solid construction and special points 
which distinguish the Hendryx Cages from all others, 
and make them the leading lines. They are best for 
customers to buy, and be t for dealers to sell. (Adv. 








85.00 Morecco Covered. Equal to 
DETECTIVE y ». Kesult of ten 
4x5 
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CAMERA. Siirm, Piatt, Nantucket, ass. 
The picture means 
light—ballooning, 
sand-bag, anchor, 
telescope—light. 
The ‘‘Pittsburgh”’ 
*.is full of it. What 
“is of more account, 
no trouble to get it out. 
The central-draftlamps here- 
tofore have been extremely 
troublesome. Wesend primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 
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FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, 
FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 

a beautiful finish, 
peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling, 
does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not 

stick to work finished with it. 
Contains no Turpentine, 
Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. 


SOLD BY ALL HARNESS-MAKERS. 
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The “King of Frieze” 


FOR FARMERS, TEAMSTERS, 
RAILROAD-MEN, DRIVERS, CONDUCTORS, 


and all who require an unusually strong and warm 
Ulster that will stand the severest wear and weather. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

y, 1889, the STANDARD CLOTHING COMPANY 
sent me a Dark Oxford Mix Frieze Ulster, which they call their 
“King of Frieze,” with the request to 
wear during the balance 0’ 
season, and 


water or snow. 


James M. TarBox, Superintendent Herdic-Phaeton Co., Boston. 


There never has been an Ulster, offered to 
the public at so low a price, that could be 
WARRANTED and GUARANTEED. 

Warranted All-Wool, and snow- and water- 
proof. Out of town customers can order by 
sending BREAST MEASURE ONLY—hundreds 
have been sent that way and not one returned. 

We will send this WARM, DURABLE, all- 
wool, water- and snow-proof Ulster, prepaid, 
to any Express Office in 
the United States for 
refund the 


ive it the hardest possible 
the winter. It 
wore the coat daily in my business, and found it 
exactly as they represented it, impervious to water and snow. I 
have the ulster in use now, and can confidently recommend it 
as the most desirable, strongest, warmest ulster that I have ever 
ing of Frieze,” $12, brings it within 
the reach of every hack driver, herdic driver, car driver, or any 
one whose business is out of doors, and who needs a coat that 


$12.00 


money if, for any reason, it is unsatisfactory. 


STANDARD CLOTHING CO. 


was a very wet 
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THE CENTURY 









See inside front cover of Premium List number. 
of The Century for the last six months, for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER for the new 
year, beginning with November, 1890. No extra money to be sent,—only $4.00. 
See Premium List for conditions. You cannot afford to be without The Century. 
The coming year will contain the Talleyrand Memoirs, Stories of the Great Indian 
Fighters, Adventures of War Prisoners, Edward Eggleston’s novel, etc. 
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Che December “Century” 


is a number of the greatest variety and interest. 
It contains two papers, describing 


“THE GOLD-HUNTERS OF CALIFORNIA,” 


in the illustrated series just begun in The Century, descriptive of life in California 
before and at the time of the gold discoveries, written by Survivors, to include 
articles on emigrant trains, vigilance committees, life at the mines, etc. 


FOUR COMPLETE STORIES, 
(Illustrated by Kemble, Gibson and Redwood) 


“Fourteen to One,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
“The Cynical Miss Catherwaight,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
“A Conscript’s Christmas,” by Joel Chandler Harris, 
“A Pair of Old Boys,” by Maurice Thompson. 


First chapters of a Three-Part Story, of Life in a Kentucky Convent, 


“SISTER DOLOROSA,” 


By James Lane Allen. 

“The Border-Land of China” (illustrated), in the new series, 
AN AMERICAN IN TIBET. 

Chapters of the illustrated Novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith, 


“COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE.” 
A GROUP OF CHILD-POEMS 


By James Whitcomb Riley, Illustrated by Kemble. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 





‘Ts is the time to begin to take The Century. Price, $4.00 a year, 35 cents 
for single numbers (sold on every news-stand). 


Offer to Companion Readers ! 
It is to give the bound volume 
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| ments or facts to guide the committee to its con-| cious body. It is certain to do the unexpected. | for their contingent fund, because it expected 


clusions. | The patient waiter in the gallery may pass through |them to be spent in clerks for senators, and at 


The committee then reports, and, if the bill| weeks of dreary routine, and then go out for an | five o'clock the next morning voted the same sum 





For the Companion. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


By Speaker Thomas B. Reed. 


and reverend body, and does not in the least 


requires money from the Treasury or property of 
the United States, its name goes on a list called 
the Calendar of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. If the bill does not 
| carry money, its name goes on the House Calendar. 
Every morning, when the House does not other- 
| wise order, there is a period of time called the 
|morning hour—which may be an hour or all 
day—when bills which do not carry money can 
be called up and passed. As for the other bills, | 





hour, and miss the most startling occasion of the 
month. 
No one can tell when a storm will burst there. 


away before any one has time to think of its 
origin or growth. It is not always political, and | 
not always personal, and is most frequent when 
the country is under some grat tension. 
In the forty-fifth Congress, just after Mr. Hayes | 
had been inaugurated, the condition of the atmos- | 





for clerks for senators under that very name. 
What the House would not do at ten o’clock when 
it was on the conscience of senators, it took upon 


| It seems to gather and have its crisis, and pass | its own conscience at five in the morning. 


It is not certain that grave and respectable 
members will be pleased to be put, even in the 
friendliest spirit, on a par with the average jury- 
man. Yet it is a fact that there is about as much 
human nature in a congressman as in anybody 
else. Like every one else, he likes his own opinion, 


| which do require money, it is pretty hard work to| phere was perilously electric. All the circum- | and, like every one else also, he hates discomfort. 
The House of Representatives is not a grave | get at them, and a pretty long struggle after they | stances which surrounded the Electoral Commis- | What men will not yield to conviction they will 


| are got at. 


sion were calculated to exasperate both sides. It | 


yield to weariness. 


resemble the pictures of the American Board of | The Committee of the Whole House on the State 


a . “er : * * | 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Any one, of the Union, with its general debate, so hard to 


was a time of crimination and recrimination, and | At first it seemed as if there were something 
the smallest allusion to Mr. Hayes or to Mr. | puerile in spending the last nights of a session in 


who looks at it from the galleries will be struck 
with an amazement, which is not born of either 
admiration or comprehension. To find out what 
is going on except noise and confusion, seems 
utterly hopeless. 

All the surroundings lend themselves to confu- 
sion. The very galleries in which you sit are 
populated by five or fifteen hundred free citizens 
of the country, who comment freely upon the 
proceedings and upon each other while they stay, 
and feel at perfect liberty to add to the noise by 


flocking out when they have seen all they wanted 
to see, and heard all they wanted to hear. 

On the floor are the members from forty-two 
States and delegates from three Territories, each 
one having before him a desk to write on, and 
in the desk a score or a hundred unanswered 
letters, which appeal to him with consuming and 
perpetual power. Each member, too, knows most 
of the others, and the difficulty of hearing the 
speakers invites that free interchange of opinions 
and conversation which seems to the onlooker 
so to impede legislation and palsy debate. 

When you consider that very few voices are | 
powerful enough to fill so vast a hall, and that 
even those voices have to be strained to their 
utmost to continue an hour, and when you reflect 
upon the appealing letters in the desks 
and the charms of conversation, you 
will not wonder how few are the orators 
who can attract and command the at- 
tention of that turbulent assembly. 

The House of Representatives has an 
atmosphere of its own. It is unlike 
any other parliamentary body. In order 
to achieve success, men have to grow 
up with it, and become part and parcel 
of its life and activity. They have to 
absorb its methods of thinking, and 
possess themselves of its springs of 
action. High reputations acquired in 
other fields of endeavor seem to be 
hindrances to success there. 

No oratory seems to be quite suited 
to it except its own. What it likes best 
is plain statement, hard hitting, and 
sense enough to know when one is 
done. If a man comes with high repu- 
tation, has been a great governor, a popular 
orator, a famous lawyer, or even a distinguished 
senator, the members will crowd around him | 
when first he rises to speak, and test his quality | 
in such fashion that he seems to have great suc- 
cess, but after that he must struggle with the rest, 
with the chances much against him. | 

You may wonder, perhaps, how business is | 
done in such an assembly, and how any one | 
understands what is going on. The truth is, that 
a good many members never do understand what 
is going on, and, even if they happen to know the 
name of it, are quite unacquainted with the sub- 
stance. 

The new member is for some time under the 
same bewilderment as the dweller in the gallery. 
He hopes to know, but fears he never will. When, 
for instance, a question of the land laws—the 
laws under which the public domain is distributed 
—is up, the ordinary New England member has as 
little idea of the causes and merits of the dispute 
as he has of the theological distinctions of the 
third century, or as a Southern man has of a New 
England town meeting. If he votes, he asks 
some member whom he believes in, and registers 
his answer. 

The United States spreads over so diversified an 
area, that much of the every-day life of one part 
of it is beyond the ken of the untravelled member 
from another part. Of course, in time association, 
debate and discussion give the general knowledge 
which, being free from self-interest, is a good 
corrective to the better knowledge which is so 
much swayed by self-interest. It will be a good 
thing for this country when members of Congress 
travel over it more than they do. 

The plan of business in the House is simple 
enough, and can be easily understood. The busi- 
ness itself becomes complicated in actual practice, 
solely because only a portion can be done, and the 
struggle, both of rules and members, of insiders 
and outsiders, is to determine which shall be done 
first; each man and set of men struggling against 
all the others. 

When a bill or proposition for a law is offered 
for enactment, it is handed to the Speaker if a 
public bill, and to the clerk if a private one, and 
by him sent to one of the fifty or more commit- 


| 





| close, and its five minutes’ debate, so provocative | 
each five minutes of other five minutes, is a very | 
|asylum of oratory, economy and patriotism. | 
| There the workingman gets exuberant justice 
| done him, especially during election year. There | 
tyranny receives its most dreadful buffetings, and | 
trusts and monopolies are properly and accurately | 
characterized. 
| But it is a trifle slow. Hence, when any real 
| business is to be done in the face of determined | 
| opposition, the first need is to get the bill out of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the State of | 
the Union. This is done by the intervention of | 
the Committee on Rules, which presents a resolu- 
tion restricting and directing the action, which, if 
adopted, confines debate and amendment within 
specified limits, and makes action possible. 

In the session of 1883, at which the last tariff 
act was passed, prior to the one recently enacted, 
a House tariff bill was actually worn out in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. When Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Mills had 
presented all the legiti- 
mate amendments and 


ALMOST 


ON TH 


all the legitimate arguments, the 
dragged on, until it seemed impossible that the 
bill could be passed before noon of the Fourth of 
March, when the Congress would expire. 

The situation was a strange one. The Senate 
had tacked upon an internal revenue bill an entire 
tariff bill, involving all the customs dues. This 
was of doubtful constitutional authority; or, at 
least, the House, if it had not very earnestly 
desired the passage of the measure, would cer- 
tainly have tabled, that is rejected, the bill on that 
account alone. But the demand for the bill was 
regarded as urgent, because it took off forty-six 
millions of taxes. The Senate Bill was not at all 
| satisfactory to the three great protection States of 
| Ohio, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Neverthe- 
less, such was the demoralization, that if the 
House got hold of the Senate Bill it might go 
through utterly unmodified, without even being 
considered by any member of the very body 
which ought to have originated it. 

In the distance, also, confronting the Republi- 
can majority then in control, was a new Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives just chosen, with 
seventy majority. 


it if the conferrees fail to agree, was a hard 
problem. But by a resolution the House was 
enabled to vote yes or no on the question of con- 
ference, and on nothing else. As the question of 
concurrence with the Senate and passing the Bill 
unamended could come up if the conference did 
not agree, there was grave danger there until Mr. 
Hammond, of Georgia, raised the constitutional 
question of the right of the Senate so to amend, 
which was at once referred to the House Confer- 
ence Committee, and, if the conference had not 
agreed, there was still between the bill and the 
country the constitutional question and the pride 
of the House. 

But the Conference Committee did agree, and 
the bill went through by a large majority. 
| Nearly every tariff bill has had a strange, event- 
|} ful history. Each one has almost always been 
| settled in many of its items by a few men. It 
| does not follow from this that but few men have 
|influenced the decision. On the contrary, the 
| action of the few is always determined by the 








debate still , 


tees which are appointed at the beginning of | many, and, while a few do the act, it is always as 


Tilden, to the Commission or to Louisiana, to | 
returning board or Wormley House Conference 
might lead to bursts of stately eloquence or to | 
the wildest denunciation. | 
As both parties were agitated, each on a different | 
phase of the same matter, it needed a pretty | 
steady grip of the knees to prevent being un- 
horsed and trampled beyond recognition in the 
fierce charges from all quarters and directions. | 
Whoever saw General Garfield then saw him 
at his best. He was in a position of peculiar peril. 
He had foes on all sides, and for all reasons. But 
even from those who had little sympathy with him, 
or rather with some of his acts, the skill, and what | 
was more, the surprising audacity with which | 
he met opposition, and his 
splendid bearing in debate 













E ROCKS. 

extorted admiration. 

to Garfield. He liked too many men, and yearned 

too much to be liked by them, to be a gladiator. 
Very much that was picturesque was lost when 


| Samuel Sullivan Cox ceased to be. Mr. Cox was 
| not an orator, hardly a leader, and perhaps not a 
| wit; but in action he was a whole skirmish line, 
/and has covered more movements of the Demo- 


| cratic party, and led it out of more parliamen- 
tary pitfalls than any of its orators and all its 
leaders put together. 

Many atime has the House of Representatives 
| seen his party put to rout, and then seen it all at 
| once recover its prestige as Cox stood up, and, 
| with exhaustless fun, with all the resources of 
| banter and ridicule, and that great memory he 
|had of all the misdoings of the opposite side 
| through many years, changed the issue, and made 
| us all feel that the wicked somehow had not, 
| after all, been put to open shame. 

The night session used to be a frequent incident 
in congressional life, a dozen years ago. Ordi- 
narily the House has a keen sense of five o'clock. 
| If all the time-keepers in the world should sud- 
|denly perish, you might safely wager that the 


stitutional questions, questions of life and liberty, 
of business and gain, have scant chance of a 
quorum after half-past five. But what the Con- 
stitution and all the varied pursuits of men could 
| never command,—a night session,—a bit of temper 
would give us so quickly that we would have one 
almost before we could find out why we were 
having it. 


the necessities of human nature. 
possession of health and strength, and with plenty 
of time before them, will refuse to agree on 


there can be as to which is involved. Men have 


rades as a matter of principle, when the chance to 
make a ten minutes’ speech would have completely 
salved the conscience. 

But, after sitting up all night, principles some- 
how do not seem so utterly supreme. 





| constitutional views of a patriot have been known | 


Audacity was not natural | 


There are night sessions, however, which are | 
not the result of temper, and have their origin in| 
Men in full} 


matters which involve either temper or principle, | 
and it is astonishing to cee how much confusion | 


been known to upset the work of a hundred com- | 


Even the | 


wakefulness and disorder when all the matters in 
dispute might have been settled, and we have 
been comfortably abed and asleep; but experi 
ence has led to the conviction that it is just as 
necessary to lock up Congress as it is to lock up 
a jury, if you must have an agreement. Men are 
such queer compounds that nothing but physical 
discomfort will reveal to set obstinacy that half 
the questions of principle are questions of temper, 
and half the other half mere pride of opinion. 
Doubtless, then, we shall always see, during the 
closing hours of every Congress, the light of the 


| morning sun straggling in upon the worn faces of 


famous men wearied with the long vigil which the 
weaknesses of human nature, their own included, 
have forced upon them. 

It was amidst just such closing scenes, after a 
long night of turmoil and strife, that a great man, 
who has just passed away, paid the last tribute of 
honor to a great general who preceded him to the 
tomb. Whoever witnessed it will find it hard to 
forget that scene. After his public duties as 
Chairman of the great Appropriation Committee 
had been finished, Mr. Randall rose in his place, 
pale and haggard, his face gaunt with the weari- 
ness of sleepless nights through which only his 
own indomitable will could have forced an en- 
feebled body, and amid a hush which seemed 
marvellous in that tumultuous hall, demanded 
that the rules be suspended, and that the President 
be authorized to place General Grant upon the 
retired list, with the highest rank known to our 
laws. 

It had been a long struggle, and but few knew 
that the motion was to be made. There was scant 
time before the close of the session to do the 
work, and every man felt that the time had come 
when it must be determined, then or never, 
whether the last days of our greatest general 
should be soothed by the renewed evidence that 
the love of the country he had done so much to 
save had survived the hatreds of politics and the 
shocks of party strife. 

There were 2 few moments of hesitation, for the 
proposal was not without its enemies, but in 
those few moments all obstacles were swept away, 
and the bill that enabled General Grant to die a 
soldier in the service of his country was speeding 
across the Capitol, to be made law by the signa- 
ture of the President. 

Now that the strong figure of Mr. Randall has 
passed away, I like to think of him as on that day, 
standing in his place to render this great tribute 
to a will as indomitable as his own, and to testify 
to his faith that while the House of Representa- 
tives is the fiercest arena on earth of civic con- 
test, it has its moments of generous appreciation 
which lift it above strife, and enable it to antici- 
pate the verdict of history. 


For the Companion. 


ROUNDING CAPE HORN. 


“Land Ho!” It was after nine o’clock at night, 
on our sixty-second day out from New York, 
when this cry rang through the ship Dorothy 
Baker, bound to San Francisco. This, our first 
“landfall” since leaving port, proved to be the 
snow-covered mountains of Tierra del Fuego. 

| Itwas.an intensely clear, crisp winter night, and, 
| as the wind was fresh, the ship, under reefed top- 


How to get the bill to conference, how to save | House would adjourn at five o’clock. Great con-| sails, plowed her way through a sea which was not 


very rough, owing to the sheltering land. 

Almost overhead could be seen the Southern 
| Cross and the Magellan Clouds, more beautiful 
| than ever through the clear, cold atmosphere. 
| Far away on our starboard bow could be seen 
several high mountain peaks covered with snow, 
| which stood out with dazzling beauty in the bright 
| moonlight. 

For two whole months we had been sailing 
away to the south; but now the sailors knew the 
ship was almost down to the “corner,” or Cape 
Horn, and it would not be long before we should 
| turn our faces northward on the other side of the 
land. 

Just before midnight land was sighted on the 
| other bow, and at two in the morning all hands 
were called to “tack ship.’”’ Coming from our 
warm bunks, the cold night air chilled us through, 
but as the ship swung around lively in the fresh 
breeze, we soon had work enough to make us 
warm. When the watches changed at four o’clock, 
the ship was lying along the land, heading to the 
westward. 








the Congress. There from eleven to fifteen men 


examine it, and, if necessary, give hearings to 
members and citizens who wish to present argu- 





| the instrument which registers the result of con- | to give way under prolonged weariness of the; It was the month of May, or nearly the be- 
cr forces. |flesh. At ten o'clock at night the House once | ginning of winter in this southern hemisphere ; 


The House of Representatives is a very capri- | refused to give the Senate several thousand dollais| and as the ship was in about fifty-four degrees 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANTON. 


south latitude, the wind, as it swept down from the | frowning cliffs much too close for our comfort. Boy Blue. The Manin the Moon with the same old | 


mountains, over great fields of snow, brought an icy 
chill with it. 


The watch on deck walked briskly back and forth, | coast behind, and continued on her way around Cape 


swinging their arms to keep warm, and wishing all 
the time it were five o’clock, so that they could have 
their hot coffee. It seemed an unusually long hour, 
and when the cook opened the galley door and shouted 
“Coffee!” the men made a rush forward. But before | 
we could drink a drop, the cry, “All hands tack ship!” 
was heard. With many a growl at the “Old Man,” as 
we called the captain, we went out on deck again. 

After putting the ship about, the reefs were shaken 
out of the top-sails; and when we got back to our 
coffee we were as thoroughly warmed as if we had 
had it. 

At about eight in the morning, as the sun came up | 
out of the deep blue ocean and gilded the snow- 
covered ‘mountains, the sight was indeed grand. | 
Before us, as far as the eye could see, stretched the 
land, with its chain of snow-capped mountains; and | 
as the morning wore away, great, black, squally-look- | 
ing clouds were seen rising up in the background. 

Cape St. Diego, the extreme eastern point of Tierra | 
del Fuego, was passed at noon, and the ship, braced 
sharp up on the starboard tack, entered the Le Maire } 
Strait, which separates this point from Staten Island. | 
The sky was overcast, and the black, angry-looking | 
clouds hung so low that the high peaks were shut out 
from view. 

The wind swept down around the mountains in 
sharp squalls, and the ship began to pitch into a 
heavy head sea, which sent the spray over her in | 
showers. The top-gallant sails, which had been set 
during the morning, soon had to come in; and as the 
squalls became heavier, causing the ship to heel over | 


under the fierce blasts, the order was given, “Stand | 


by top-sail halyards fore and aft.” 

With our oil suits and rubber boots on, we stood at 
our posts, all ready to lower these big sails at the 
word of command, while the spray flew over us in 
showers as the ship pitched into the head sea. 

Between the squalls the sun shone a little, showing 
on our lee bow the high, rock-bound coast of Staten 
Island, with the sea dashing against it. 

If the wind held from the same quarter, we could 
clear the rocky point at the southwestern part of the 
island, but with the wind and sea against us, it was 
doubtful if the ship could weather it. 

The captain, who was watching the sails and the 
rocky point very closely, would not change the helms- 
man at two o’clock. The man was doing well, and 
he feared that ground might be lost by making a 
change. 

For an hour the ship kept on, dashing the sea away 
on either side in great billows of foam; but as she 
worked out into the middle of the Straits the strong 
current, sweeping around Cape Horn and through 
this passage, met and checked her advance, and began 
to carry her to leeward. 

From the main hatch the crew watched the shore 
intently, as the situation became exciting. 

The elements were against us, and as the short 
afternoon slipped away, the ship swept nearer and 
nearer the threatening line of breakers. The sailors 
blamed the “Old Man” for holding so long on this 
tack. 

Standing quietly on the quarter-deck by the wheel- 
house was the captain, coolly watching the situation. 
Presently, as he saw that the ship was surely losing 
ground, he shouted, ‘‘Loose the main to’-gallant sail 
and call all hands.” 

The time for action had come. In an instant a man 
sprang into the rigging and went aloft like a monkey. 
It did not take many minutes for the watch below to 
show themselves, and they were on deck before the 
sail was ready. 

Aloft, the man seemed to be having trouble. There 
was no time to lose. The mate shouted: 

“What’s the matter up there? Why don’t you let 
us have that sail?” 

“The gear is foul, sir,” was the answer. 

“Cut it and drop the sail instantly,” thundered the 
captain. 

Down it came, and with all hands at the sheets and 
halyards, the sail was set in much shorter time than 
ever before. 

“Loose the fore to’-gallant sail!” was the next 
order. But one of the men who had furled it only a 
short time before reported the sail torn. It could not 
be used. 

The wind now came in a fresh but steady breeze, 
and, as sail after sail was crowded on, the ship heeled 
over, and once more began to force her way through 
the head sea in spite of wind and tide. 

As the ship approached the dangerous point, she 
leaned over under the tremendous pressure until the 
lee rail was nearly under water. The roar of the 
breakers could be distinctly heard as they dashed 
against the rocks, and sent the spray flying high into 
the air. 

It was too late to tack ship, for if she mis-stayed in 
that strong current, nothing could save us from going 
ashore. Again, if the ship should strike a sunken 
rock there would be no escape; she would go to pieces 
almost instantly, leaving us to be dashed by the angry 
breakers against the rough wall of rock, where there 
was no hope of obtaining a foothold. 

The noble ship was now staggering along under 
every sail the captain dared to set. If nothing hap- 
pened, we hoped to go clear. But if a mast or halyard 
should “carry away,” or a sail split under the tre- 
mendous pressure, our case would be almost hopeless. 

But we had little time to think those matters over, 
for the captain now ordered one watch aloft to send 


down the torn to’-gallant sail, while the other watch | 
got out a new one from the sail-locker. As soon as | 
the torn sail was out of the way, the new one was | 


sent aloft in its place and set. 

Under this additional canvas the ship began to 
forge ahead, slowly but surely, against the wind and 
current; and at last, to the relief of all hands, the 
dangerous point was passed. But so close did we go 
that a stone might have been thrown almost against 
the cliff. 

As we sailed out into the open ocean the wind, 


which had been growing lighter, suddenly shifted to 


the south, and as the ship had to head away to the 
eastward along the southern coast of Staten Island, 
she was again ‘on a lee shore.” 

But to make matters worse, as the long winter 
night shut down over the ocean the wind died out 
completely, leaving the ship becalmed, with those 


About eight o’clock a light breeze sprang up, and 
we all felt much easier as the ship left the dangerous 


Horn. 


— 
He’s followed and mocked us all day long. 


We won’t look round nor answer a word; 


We'll make believe that we haven’t heard! | 


[Turns down pail for Jill to sit on. The rest cluster | 


Although we had not seen land since leaving Sandy aground, carefully turning their backs to entrance. 


Hook, over two mouths before, we had enough of it 
in this short day to last a long time. 

“IT don’t want to see any more land until we sight 
the Farallon Islands, and pass through the Golden 


mind of us all. 
| 


| 
es } 


Therefore, they do not see Mother Goose, who, 


throughout the dialogue, occasionally peeps out of 
her door, nodding and grimacing.] 


Jack Horner. I told her, ’fore we runned away, 


“I’m sick and tired of bread and jam.” 
Gate,” said one of the sailors; and he expressed the | But now I’ve been without all day, 


| I tell you what, I’m starved, I am! 


Man in the Moon. Little Jack Horner sat in a | 
corner, | 


| Eating a piece of Christmas pie; 


DUTY IS WISDOM. 


Be but faithful, that is all; 
Go right on, and close behind thee 
There shall follow still, and find thee, 
elp, sure help. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
——_ ——+@r— —_ 


For the Companion. 


THE GOOSE CHILDREN. 
Characters and Costumes. 


Mother Goose. Girl of ten or twelve dressed and 
padded for a plump old lady; large white cap, neck- 
erchief and apron, long, full, dark dress, spectacles 
and knitting-work. Boy Blue. Loose blouse, full 
knee-breeches and pointed cap, all bright blue, tin 
horn. Bo-Peep. Loose flannel frock, light gray, 
somewhat torn, blue sash and cap, shepherd’s crook. 
Jack and Jill. Suits of red and brown; they carry a 
large pail between them. Jack Horner. Very short | 
and stout (padded); light suit, large oilcloth pina- | 
fore. Manin the Moon. Invisible; voice heard be- | 
yond or above open entrance; he may speak through 


He stuck in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 


And said, “Oh what a great boy am I!” 


Little Jack Horner deserted his corner, | 


| Cause the plums were so scarce and the pies were so 


flat; 

Now, he’d Camry 4 be fed on a dry crust o’ bread, 

But alas! he can’t find even that. | 

Jack Horner. If the Manin the Moon were starved | 
like me 

He’d go to his supper and let us be. 


Jack. \ told her we were tired and sick 


Of tugging water every day 


But now we’d bring a pailful quick— 
Jill, Just awful quick! 
Jack. 1f we could only find the way. 
Man in the Moon. Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and bumped his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
That very day they ran away, 
(I hardly think they oughter,) 
And now they know not where to go, 
Nor where to look for water. 
Jack. ‘To-day he teases us all he can, 
But the Man in the Moon is a nice old man. 
~ Blue. He gave us a slice of his good green 
cheese, 
Then hung it up again, high as the trees. 





a large paper tube or into a pitcher, to give his voice 
a peculiar sound. 
Directions. 

For this dialogue let the stage be quite bare, with | 
two entrances a little distance apart at one end. ‘The | 
one nearest the audience should be simply an open 
way. The farther one should represent a large book, 
leaning, nearly upright, against the wall. It can be 
made of a dry-goods box two and one-half by four 
feet square, and one foot deep. Take off the bottom 
and make a door of the cover. Then paint or paper 
it with a suitable tint, and label it in large, gay letters, 
“Mother Goose’s Melodies.” 


Mother Goose. {Opens book-cover and looks out 
anxiously, shading her eyes with her right hand, blue 
knitting in her left. She comes out and sits on a 
low stool, knitting and watching.] 


I’ve been trying to think, the livelong day, 
Why those dear little — should run away: 
My Jack and Jill and Little Boy Blue, 
Bo-Peep and Little Jack Horner, too. 
f late they have talked so queer; 

I happened to overhear 
Their plots and plans as they lay in their beds : 
Now, who put such things into their heads? 


Bo-Peep was saying, ‘And how does it look 

To live and die in a queer old book?” 

She wanted a house and stylish clothes, 

And she fell to talking of belles and beaux : 
She said she was tired of my rhymes— 
She’d heard ’em a thousand times! 





She wanted to see the world, she said : 
| Now, who put such things into her head? 


| Boy Blue declared there wa’n’t any fun 
| Unless you could have a horse and a gun; 


Jack. A great big slice! 
Jill. [Smacking her lips.] Oh, wasn’t it nice! 
Bo-Peep. But he said, “I can’t spare any more very 


800"), 
For it isn’t time yet for the dark o’ the moon!” 


Jack Horner. 1 swallowed as much as I could | 


cram, 
But now, I tell you, I’m starved, I am! 


Bo-Peep. You know he pretended to ask the way 
To Norwich; but that was only play. ? 


Man in the Moon. The Man in the Moon came 
down too soon 
To inquire his way to Norwich. 
And the children cried on every side 
Because they had no porridge. 


Jack Horner. 1 asked him the way to Mother 
Goose, 
But he only laughed and said, “‘What’s the use, 
You surely wouldn’t go home to dine! 
You’re seeing the world, and isn’t it fine?” 
Man in the Moon. Isn’t it fine? Ha-ha! 
A great deal better than home, you know. 
Boy Blue. 1 thought the world was a jolly place, 
Where a boy could hunt and ride and race, 
Or lie in the shade and go to sleep, 
And have no care of the cows and sheep. 
But it isn’t so! 
All. [Slowly shaking their heads.] Oh no! Oh no! 


Bo-Peep. 1 thought I should find my sheep, you 


Ho-ho! 


now— 
The sheep that I lost so long ago— 
And then, perhaps, some castles-in-air 
With kings and princes and ladies fair. 
But it isn’t so! 
All. Ohno! Ohno! 
Jack. 1 thought the world would be wide and 





| He said he never could do great things, 
| Tied up with his mother’s apron strings! 
He told of riots and routs, 
Of robbers and Indian scouts, 
Of knives and pistols horribly red: 
Now, who put such things into his head? 


| I thought it was best to let them go, 
| And so I pretended not to know; 
But the Man in the Moon, so kind and strong, 
Has promised to watch them all day long. 
Oh! what in the world should I do— 
Horn heard outside.} 
Hark! That is my own Boy Blue! 
I’ll hurry to meet them! No, I'll hide! 
I’ll hear them talk while I wait inside. 


[Retreats cautiously, just as the children enter, 
anxious and bewildered. They advance to centre, 
looking in every direction but the right one.] 

Roy Blue. | thought our door was somewhere near. 

All. Oh dear! Oh deary dear! 

Jack, But everything does look so queer! 





| all. So awful queer! 

All. Oh dear! Oh dear! 
Bo-Peep. 1 haven’t found a single lamb. 
| All. Oh dear! Oh deary dear! 


Jack Horner. | Desperately.] I tell you what! I’m | 


starved, I am 
All, Oh dear! Oh dear! 
Boy Blue. ’Twas yesterday she called to me 
| When I had just begun to drowse; 
| I answered, hateful as could be, 
| “I’m sick and tired of tending cows!” 
| Manin the Moon. Little Boy Blue, come blow me 
your horn, 
| The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
Where’s the little boy that watches the sheep? 
Under the haystack, fast asleep. 


| Little Boy Blue ran away from the stack, 
But now he is anxious to find the wav back; 
For, since he has tried it, he freely allows 
| That some things are harder than tending the cows. 


sweet, 
Made plain and easy for stumbling feet, 
With paths as level and smooth as the floor. 
Jill. Where we'd never fall down hill any more. 
But it isn’t so! 
All. Ohno! Oh no! 
Jack Horner. 1 thought the world was the place 
| to find 
Cookery of the choicest kind; 
Cakes all sugar and pies all plums, 
And nothing to do but stick in your thumbs. 
But it isn’t so! 
All. Ohno! Oh no! 


Bo. Peep. 1t’s a mean old place, where you tear 
your clothes. ; 


Boy Blue. And get fagged out— 


j 


Jack. And stub your toes— 
Jack Horner. And starve to death, and nobody 
knows! : 
o Peep. Oh, s’posing our mother should shut the 
oor, 


| And never let us come back any more? 

Boy Blue. It would serve us right. 

Jack Horner. {Frightened.] But it’s almost night! 
| Jack. And there’s no one to give us a fire or alight. 
Jill. Oh, 1 hope when we find her she’ll open the 

door. 
| All. And we'll never, never go off any more. 
| Bo-Peep. Or, s’posing she’d come with a great 
long stick. 
| Jack Horner. It scares me to think of it! 
| _ Manin the Moon. Run, then, quick! 
For she’s coming to find you! 
| Look! Look behind you! 
| 
[Mother Goose appears with a big pie, cut in six 
pieces. The children stare an instant, then run to 
meet her.] 

Bo-Peep. Why, she’s glad to see us! 

Jack. Oh look! 

Jill. Oh my! 
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Boy Blue. And the door’s right there! 
Jack Horner. And the pie! The pie! [Curtain.! 
EuporA 8. BUMSTEAD, 


~o—_ — 
For the Companion. 


WHAT A BOY CAN MAKE. 


There is an old story that a Yankee youth once 


| called at the house of a thrifty farmer, to ask the 


hand of his daughter in marriage. While he was 
waiting for the old gentleman to come in, he instinct- 
ively took out his jackknife, and, picking up a stick 
from bes#le the open fire, fell to whittling. Pres- 
ently the farmer entered, and the young man, with 
blushes and hesitation, made known his errand. 

Instead of making a direct reply, the shrewd father 
asked, ‘‘What have you been making?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well, sir, then you cannot have my daughter; for 


| a young man that will sit whittling for half an hour 


and not make anything, doesn’t know enough to be 
my son-in-law.” 

The ardent lover was quite broken by this rebuff; 
and, seeking the young lady, besought her to inter- 


| cede with her father in his behalf. 


“What is his objection?”’ she inquired. 

The young man told her what he had said. 

“Well, for my part,’’ said she, ‘‘on second thought 
I believe my father was right; for any young man 
that didn’t know enough to say that he had been 
making a litter doesn’t know enough to be my 
husband!” 

I hope, therefore, that my young friends will at 
least make a large quantity of shavings and sawdust 
in their shops, if they make nothing else. 

But, to begin with a few of the very simplest things 
that they may make, let us glance into the kitchen, 
and see what mother needs there. 

‘Bridget wants a new bosom-board, father. Will 
you buy one this morning?” 

Here, surely, is something easy enough to begin 
with. Nothing is needed but a smooth, well-seasoned 
board, an inch thick, twelve inches wide, and eighteen 
inches long. ‘The material should be white pine. It 
is better without end pieces. 
It should not be rounded, eith- 
er, as is sometimes done, but 
should have ‘square corners; 
though our Mary says that if it 
could be cut out a little at one 
end, as shown in the cut, it 
would fit better around the neck. Let it be planed 
smooth, and finished with sand-paper. 

Not much more difficult is the ironing-board, which 
is 2 sort of great-uncle to the bosom-board. Use 
pine again, and make the board of the shape shown 
in Fig. 2, five feet long, 


twelve inches wide at the 
narrower end, and eigliteen 
inches at the other. 


This board will be right Fig. 2. 
for all ordinary purposes, but if you have any little 
brothers or sisters you will fill Bridget’s heart with 
delight if you make another board of the same length, 
but tapering from twelve inches at the widest end 
to only two inches at the other. The ends of this 
need not be rounded. 

Before you get through with it, you will find that 
the kitchen will furnish alarge portion of your 
orders, after your ability is once demonstrated. But 
for the present, we will consider only one more 

kitchen article suited 
to your undeveloped 


aes skill. This is a con- 
—_ 9) trivance for holding 
Fi the “scouring-brick.”’ 
ig. 3. i . 
The construction ap- 
pears in Fig. 3, and needs no further explanation 
than that there is a strip of leather fastened on the 
board to scour the knives upon. 
Coming into the living-room, we find mother busily 
at work with her needle. This reminds me that 
Harry Doty—he was my first partner in the carpenter 
business—and I used to give very good satisfaction, 
and earn a little spending-money, by our manufacture 
of “lap-boards.”” 
A lap-board is a broad, light, and strong board 
which a woman holds in her lap when she is sewing 
| or cutting out, and upon which she spreads her 
| work. We used for our material white-wood or else 
very clear pine, half an inch in thickness. We cut 
two strips, each a foot wide and three feet long, and 
fastened them together with glue, and by strips 
across the ends attached by long brads. We then 
rounded all the corners carefully, cut out a curved 
opening on one side 
to fit around the 
waist, and made the 
whole very smooth 
| with sand-paper. I 

give asketch(Fig.4). 

We used to take 
particular pride, I 
remember, in mak- 
ing the joining of ° 
the two boards so nice that it was very hard to detect 
it by the eye. 

Another article, for which we found steady dem:ind 
among our neighbors, wus the snow-shovel. For a 
time we had poor success with these shovels, but at 
last hit upon the following’ plan, which proved 
re bly ful. For the handles we bought 
hoe-handles. We made the blade of the shovel of 
half-inch white-wood, in sizes to suit the purchasers. 
One end of the blade was planed off to an edge, and 
protected by a piece of sheet iron folded over it, and 
firmly riveted. 

At the back of the blade we fastened a piece of 
inch stuff with screws from beneath, and bored a 
hole obliquely through it to admit the handle. Then 
we sawed off the lower end of the handle at the 

proper angle, 
} and, passing it 
} through the 
a hole in the inch 

~ board, attach- 
| Fi ed it to the 
18: 5 blade of the 
| shovel by two staples, which passed over it and were 
| clinched underneath. The result is shown in Fig. 5. 
| We used to put a screw down into the handle where 
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it passed through the board at the back, and another 
between the staples. 

Speaking of snow reminds me of sleds; and rod) 
boys cannot confine their labors exclusively to merely | 
useful manufacture, we may as well consider next | 
how a boy can make a sled. This is more difficult 
than anything heretofore described, partly because 
more pieces are needed, and partly because we shall 
have to use hard wood, at least for the frame. 

Cherry or oak will do very well. Borrow the sled 
you like best for a pattern, and improve its lines a 
little if you can. Do not be afraid of making the 
runners too long for speed; three quarters of an inch 
is thick enough, and you will hardly want your sled 
more than six or eight inches high. 

The two runners or side-pieces must be firmly 
joined by cross-pieces, and it is better to cut out the 
holes for these to pass through before completely 
shaping the runners, so as to avoid danger of split- 
ting. 

Fig. 6 represents a runner “blocked out’’ on the 
board ready to cut. The dotted lines snow the final 
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Fig. 6. 


shape. At @ and b you will cut holes through the 
runner, two inches long, and one inch wide. First 
mark them out the required size, taking care to have 
the upper edge of the holes just one-half inch from 
the upper edge of the runner. 

Now bore two holes with your inch bit side by side 
within the oblong space marked out, and finish with 
achisel. The cross-bars should next be made, and 
may be fourteen inches long if you prefer a narrow 

sled, or sixteen inches long if you 

4 A prefer a wide one. If you like to 

have the ends of these cross-pieces 

Fig. 7. project, of course you must allow for 

tha.. They should be two and one-half inches wide, 

and this will allow a shoulder a quarter of an inch 
on each side of the tenon, a, in Fig. 7. 

You will fasten the bars in their places by strong 
wooden pins set in from the upper edge of the run- 
ner. (Fig. 8, a, a) 

Having finished the frame by making holes in the 
sides for your hands (Fig. 8, 6), and holes in the 
front end for the rope (Fig. 8, c), you will fit the top 
board of half-inch white-wood, and finish the whole | 
with stain and shellac, or paint and varnish, accord- | 
ing to your taste. The shoes should be of tempered | 
steel, and should be made and fitted by a competent | 
blacksmith or wagon-maker. 

In our little shop-book we once made the large 
entry, ‘Received for one study-table (black walnut), 
$4.00; but unless my recollection of the ineffectual 
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to the opposite end three stout clasp-pins are firmly 
sewed. - 

Where the comfort turns at the back of the seat, a 
strong canvas-lined strap is stitched entirely across 
on the back side, its ends extending from each side 
long enough to allow of their being 
drawn back of, or under the chair, 
and be buttoned tightly across 
(around both chair and back part 
of comfort) to keep it from slipping 
up or down; then the 
end having the pins 
is drawn snugly under 
the chair -seat and 
pinned to a double 
canvas band (hardly 
visible in the sketch) 
that is stitched across 
the under side of the 
front end two inches 
back of the fringe. If preferred, yard-wide cretonne, 
folded lengthwise, might be used to cover both sides | 
at once, but in that case it would be best to have an 
interliniig of ticking or some similar material. 

Covered in this way the ‘comfort’? seems to be a 
part of the chair, its occupant seldom being troubled 
by the disconcerting and disagreeable feeling given by 







| loosened scarfs and tidies, and ruined or snapping 
| fastenings. 


——_+or—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


| 
THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


The first of June, eighteen hundred and ninety, | 
was fixed by Congress as the date of taking the | 
eleventh census of the population, wealth and indus. | 
try of the United States. 

As a work of this magnitude could not be under- | 
taken by any of the existing officers under the 
government, a special bureau, called the Census 
Office, was established in the Interior Department in | 
the spring of last year, for the sole purpose of having 
charge of the census. 

The sum of $7,400,000 has been allowed for the 
maintenance and expenses of this office, exclusive of 
the cost of printing, which will be paid for, as the 
work progresses, by special appropriations, amount- 
ing to a probable total of three-quarters of a million 
of dollars. 

The Census Office occupies seven buildings in differ- 
ent parts of the city of Washington, and is organized 
into twenty-three divisions, representing the four 
departments of its internal management—Appoint- 


| ments, Disbursements and Accounts, Printing and 


Stationery, and Supervisors’ Correspondence—and 
the different classes of statistics of which the census 
is to be compiled. 

These classes are Geography, Population, Vital 


| Statistics, Church Statistics, Educational Statistics, 
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Fig. 8. 
joinings and exceedingly crude finish of the rickety 
affair is much at fault, the table would have been 
dear at half that sum. It was too difficult an under- 
taking for our skill. 

The most elaborate article we ever really succeeded 
with was an ice-box, which we dignified by the name 
“refrigerator.” ‘This was after our original firm had 
dissolved, however, and Charley Hibbard had become 
my partner. 

We made a double box, the inner lined with zine, 
and the space between the two filled with charcoal. | 
It had slides of perforated zinc, a tube below to carry | 
off the drip from melting ice, and a double cover with 
“store” handles. It was painted a deliciously cool 
lead color, and brought us the very handsome sum of 
twelve dollars. 

But I cannot honestly advise any of my young 
readers to undertake a refrigerator, unless they are 
possessed of more patience and better temper than 
were we. Even after it was all completed and ready | 
for delivery, we had almost repeated Robinson 
Crusoe’s fatal error with his great canoe, for it was | 
very nearly too large to be got out of our “shop,” up- | 
stairs in the barn; and it was only by the luckiest 
accident that we were not obliged to choose between 
taking it or the barn to pieces. 

There is no end to the things that a boy can make, 
because the more he makes the more he can make. 
There are clothes-frames, and tivoli-boards; work- 
boxes, and book-cases, and brackets; wash-benches 
and plant-stands; chicken-coops, and trellises, and 
ladders; aquariums and wardian cases; wood-boxes, | 
saw-horses and cabinets. 

But, after all, half the fun lies in finding out for 
yourself what you can make, and in devising the best | 
means of making it; so that if the few hints I have 
given shall only start you pleasantly with your de- 
lightful work with fragrant, balsamy pine and spruce, 
and induce you to make all your joints honest, and 
all your finish fine, I shall have done you better 
service than if I were to give detailed directions for 
making everything that can be made. 


HARLAN H. BALLARD. | 


—_—_+e-_— | 
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For the Companion. 
CHAIR COMFORT. | 

An article which imparts an air and feeling of lux- 
urious comfort to an ordinary high-backed rocker is 
the chair comfort herewith presented for inspection. 

High-backed cane-seat or wood rockers, so plentiful 
in many rural homes, may be made warm and pretty 
for the winter fireside or the sick-room by the addi- 
tion of these simple “comforts,” which may be placed | 
permanently in position, or removed with only a 
moment’s work. 

A length of beautiful china-blue cretonne, over 
which ran a vine-like pattern in shades of wood- 
brown and gold, was chosen in the present instance; 
it was three yards long and eighteen inches wide; it 


was lined with plain lining-canvas and wadded with | selected and employed, with the consent of the | fixed by the Superintendent of Census, with the | 


several layers of soft cotton caught through here and 
there—invisibly among the figures—to keep it in| 
place. | 

The end that falls in front of the seat is trimmed | 
With a row of upholstery fringe in wood-brown, while | 





| Pauperism and Crime, Wealth, Debt and Taxation, 


National and State Finances, Farms, Homes and 
Mortgages, Agriculture, Manufactures, Mines and 
Mining, Fish and Fisheries, Transportation, Insur- 
ance, Statistics of Special Classes, Alaska, Statistics 
of Indians, and Social Statistics of Cities. 

With the exception of those concerning the govern- 
ment of the office, each of these divisions is in charge 
of a special agent, whose duty it is to attend to the 


| collection and preparation of the statistics relating 


to his department. The general management, how- 
ever, of a number of the divisions is entrusted to 
other officers known as chiefs of division. 

The principal officer is the Superintendent of 
Census, who was appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, at an 


| annual salary of six thousand dollars; and whose 
| duty it is, under the direction of the Secretary of the | 


Interior, to superintend and direct the taking of the 
census. 


The clerks are appointed by the Secretary of the | 


Interior upon the recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Census, and now number about twenty- 
two hundred. The clerical force has been constantly 
increasing since the establishment of the office, and 
only reached the maximum late in the autumn. 


Some idea of the growth of the office is afforded by | 


the fact that the pay roll for the month of August, 


1889, amounted to less than seventy-five hundred | 
dollars, while for the same month this year it was | 
over one hundred and forty thousand dollars, in addi- | 


tion to two hundred and seventy thousand dollars 


| paid to enumerators and special agents. 
There are about twenty-five more women than men | 


employed in the Census Office, and almost all of the 
three or four hundred typewriters are women. 

The clerks and officers who are appointed from the 
regular civil service of the government are allowed 
the privilege of taking their positions again upon the 
completion of the census work. 

The printing is done at the Government Printing 
Office, with the exception of so much of the work as 
can be done by the Census Office itself in its own 
printing office; which, though small, is complete in 
every particular, and has by this time turned out no 
less than nine million ruled and printed sheets of all 


| kinds and sizes. 








| and the method of taking the census, and transmit- | tude of some of the investigations may be gained 
| ting to them the printed forms and schedules issued | from the fact that of the total amount of money 
from the Census Office. | allowed for the use of the Census Office, one million 

By the first of June forty-three thousand enumera- | dollars was specially appropriated for the work of 


tors had been appointed, and about twenty million 
“population” schedules had been sent to the different 
supervisors, who had distributed them to the enu- 
merators. The enumeration began on Monday, the 
second day of June, and was required by law to be 
completed by the first of July, and in cities of over 
ten thousand inhabitants under the tenth census, to 
be finished within two weeks. 

Each enumerator was required personally to visit 
every dwelling-house in his subdivision, and every | 
family therein, and obtain the information called for | 
by the schedules, and, upon the completion of his | 
work, to forward the schedules to the supervisor of | 
his district. | 

Every head or representative of a family was re- | 
quired to render a true account to the best of his or | 
her knowledge, or be liable to a fine of not more 
than one hundred dollars. Notwithstanding this 
provision, a number of persons at first refused to 
answer certain questions, but promptly complied 
with the law when proceedings were brought against 
them. 

In the more thickly-populated districts the com- 
pensation of each of the enumerators was two cents 
for each living inhabitant, two cents for each death 
reported, fifteen cents for each farm, and twenty 
cents for each establishment of productive industry, 
enumerated and returned, and five cents for each 
surviving soldier, sailor or marine, or the widow of 
any. 
In other districts, the rate of pay varied according 
to the difficulty of enumeration consequent upon the 
nature of the region canvassed and the density or 
sparseness of settlement; and in thinly-populated 
localities a compensation of from three to six dollars 
a day was allowed. 

The enumerators are being paid as rapidly as the 
amounts due them can be ascertained. It will, no 
doubt, be many months before they all receive their 
checks, as, owing to omissions, errors and negligence, 


| the preparation of the accounts requires no small 


amount of time. 

As fast as the returns were received by the super- 
visors they were examined, in order to ascertain 
whether the work had been properly done, and 
forwarded to the Census Office, where they were tab- 
ulated, or counted, as rapidly as possible by means 
of electric tabulating machines. 

A gross count was taken; that is, the number of 
families and the number in every family were re- 
corded. The number of names on a schedule was 
limited to twenty, and each schedule represented one 
family. 

A tabulating machine consists of a cabinet, the 
lower part of which contains a number of electric 
batteries, and in the upper portion, facing the opera- 
tor, is a set of twenty-one dials. On the desk in 
front of the cabinet is a key-board, with keys num- 
bered from one to.twenty, each one of which is con- 
nected by an electric wire with one of the dials. 

Supposing, therefore, an operator wished to tabu- 
late the record of a schedule containing seven names, 
he struck the key number seven. This caused the 


collecting the statistics relating to farms, homes and 
mortgages. 

Some of the facts in regard to mortality and one or 
two other minor subjects were obtained directly by 
the Census Office from official records. 

It is estimated that the entire work of the Eleventh 
Census will be completed within the next three years; 
and, unless Congress should in the mean time decide 


| to make it a permanent bureau, the Census Office will 


then no longer exist. CLIFFORD HOWARD. 
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For the Companion. 


’MANDY. 


“How many days is it now till Christmas, Mandy?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t bother me about Christmas !’’ 
said ’Mandy, as she stirred the fire noisily, and threw 
ona fresh log. ‘‘You’ve asked me that question every 
day fur more’n a week, an’ I’m tired of answerin’ it.” 

“But I want to know,” said Polly, with a little 
trembling of her under-lip. ‘I want to know so’s I 
won’t furgit to hang up my stockin’.” 

“An’ me, too,” put in little Jed, as he drew his 
chair closer to the fire, and held his fingers in the 
warmth of the blaze. “Say, when will Christmas 
come, Mandy? I’m so tired of waitin’! 

“To-morrow,” said *Mandy, curtly, as she picked 
up the broom, and sent the ashes flying over the 
hearth. ‘An’ now that you know, do you feel any 
better?” 

“Oh, to-morrow!” cried little Jed, clapping his 
hands gleefully. ‘An’ it’s ’most night, now!” 

“T hope I’ll git a doll,” said quiet Jane, from the 
corner of the room, where she sat rocking the baby’s 
crib. “Oh! if I could git a doll like the one over at 
Perkins’s store—with real hair, an’ eyes that could 
open an’ shut, an’ —” 

“Much good it’ll do you to wish fur it!” inter- 
rupted ’Mandy, with a short, bitter laugh. “Don’t 
you know that Santa Claus never thinks about pore 
folks? It’s only the rich ones that he keers fur.”’ 

“Then he won’t come here,’ said Polly, looking 
around the bare, comfortless room with a sigh. 

“Did he ever come here?’’ asked ’Mandy, sharply. 
*‘What’s put it into your heads to look fur him this 
time, when you know he never brought you nothin’ 
in your lives?” 

“We thought maybe he’d remember us this year,” 
put in little Jed, in his soft, plaintive voice. “We 
thought —”’ 

“Well, the sooner you stop thinkin’, the better,” 
said ’Mandy, roughly. ‘Christmas aint goin’ to be 
any more to us than any other day. It never is,” she 
added, as she put away the broom, and seated herself 
by the window. 

The rain had been falling since early morning—a 
cold, sleety rain that beat heavily down on the bleak 
meadows, and over the brown stubble fields, and 
drove the shivering cattle to seek shelter, and the 
straying hens, with their noisy, half-grown broods, 











into the old barn, where they stood huddled together, 


hand of dial seven to move forward one, thereby | too draggled and cold to scramble after the grains of 
indicating one family of seven persons, while, at the | corn scattered, here and there, over the rotten, uneven 
same time, the indicator of dial twenty-one moved | floor. 

forward. This twenty-first dial marked one every | A wet, lowering day, with no prospect of a clearing 
time any key was struck, and thus kept a record of | up at nightfall, or even a cessation of the heavy drops 
the total number of families tabulated at any one | that froze as they fell, and hung in long icicles from 
time, which should have agreed with the sum of the | the trees and house-tops and fences. Along the road- 
| records of the other dials, and served, therefore, as a | sides the shallow pools were beginning to shine with 
check on the correctness of the work. From tabula-| a thin coating of ice, and down in the lonesome 
, tions thus made, the number of individuals was | hollows, the wind had blown the dead leaves into 
obtained by simply multiplying the number registered | little sodden heaps. 


| The tall, withered grasses waved 
| on each dial by the number of the dial itself. | dismally in the fitful blast, their seeded plumes en- 


This counting was carried on day and night; many | cased in a mantle of frost-like spray. 
of the operators being able to tabulate as many as| *Mandy sat for a long time at the little window, 
ten thousand families or about fifty thousand people | listening to the dull moan of the storm, and idly 
aday; and, owing to the use of these machines, the | watching the icy drops as they rattled against the 
approximate number of people in the country was | broken pane, her face dark and sullen with a frown. 
ascertained six weeks in advance of the time re-| The frown grew heavier, when presently Polly broke . 
| quired by the work of the tenth census. | the silence by saying, in her thin, piping voice: 

For the tabulation of the statistics contained in the ‘“‘Why don’t you ask him to come, Mandy? Maybe 
| various schedules, an electrical machine is also used. | he’d do it if you’d ask him.” 

The facts to be recorded are first marked on acard,| “JI wish you’d let me alone, Polly Bemis!” ex- 
by means of holes which are punched into it by a | claimed ’Mandy, giving the child an angry shake. “I 
perforating machine. Each of these holes, according | declare, it’s enough to run a body clean crazy to have 
to its position, and according to the subject, indicates | to live in the same house with sech a set of whinin’ 
some particular fact. | brats! It’s ‘Mandy, do this,’ an’ ‘*Mandy, do that,’ 

A card so perforated is placed on a rubber plate | till I’m sick of my very name. It’s areg’lar nigger 
provided with a number of holes or cups, correspond- | name, anyhow, an’ I don’t know what mother was 
| ing in number and position with the centres of all the | thinkin’ about when she give it to me. Bein’ as I 
| possible holes that might be put in one card. When | was the first, she might have given me a nicer one.” 

the frame above, containing a corresponding number | “My name’s a nice one, ‘cause it means somethin’ 
of projecting needles, is lowered, each of the needles | good,” said little Jed, proudly. 
| that pass through the perforations in the card comes| “Who told youso?” asked Mandy, her face soften- 
| in contact with a mercury cup, completing an elec- | ing a little. 
tric circuit with a dial and moving the indicator | “The preacher, when he was here t’ other day. He 
forward one point. | said Jedediah meant ‘beloved of the Lord,’ an’ I 
| Thus when a needle passes through the hole which | know it’s true, cause he read it out of the dicksh’- 
| indicates that the person was born in the United | nary.” 


| States, it registers one on the dial that is used to| A curious look came into ’Mandy’s eyes. “I 


| which to prepare for it. 


| record the number of native-born people. Where 
Although the office was established more than a | there are no perforations, of course, the needles make 


| year before the date assigned for the iaking of the no contacts and nothing is registered on their respec- 


census, no more than sufficient time was afforded in | tive dials. 
| When it is desired to tabulate at any one time the 

An immense amount of labor was involved in the | statistics of a particular fact alone, as, for example, 
preliminary work of organizing the office, preparing | the number of insane, all the connections, excepting 
the schedules for the different classes of statistics, | the necessary one, are cut off, and as the perforated 
determining the scope of the various inquiries, ap- | cards are passed through the machine, only such will 
pointing special agents, and printing and distributing | register as contain the hole standing for insanity. 
upwards of one hundred million schedules, forms and It is estimated that the use of this electric tabu- 
circulars. lating system will save the government in cost of 

In order to make a proper and rapid enumeration | labor upwards of seven hundred and fifty thousand 
of the more than sixty millions of people in the dollars. 
United States, it was necessary that the work should | With the exception of Vital Statistics, Population, 
be done on some systematic pian. Accordingly, the | and Agriculture,—gathered at the time of the enu- 
country was divided into one hundred and seventy- | meration,—the different classes of statistics are being 





| five districts, each one of which was put in charge of | collected by special agents, who are scattered 


an officer known as a Supervisor of Census, who | throughout the entire country, gathering all the in- 
divided his district into such subdivisions as were | formation possible relating to the respective subjects 


| wonder—” she began, when she was interrupted by the 
sudden entrance of their father. 

“Tell your ma that I’ve gone over to Bill Stevens’s 
a spell,’ he said, as he put on his coat, and took his 
hat from its peg. ‘It may bea little late afore I git 
back. Have you milked yit, Mandy?” 

“No,” said the girl, shortly. ‘It’s so cold an’ 
slippery down in the lot, that I "lowed you’d do the 
milkin’ yourself, to-night.” 

“Well, you ’lowed wrong,” remarked her father, 
gruffly, as he tied a handkerchief about his ears, and 
drew on a pair of dirty woollen gloves. ‘‘What’s the 
use in havin’ a big, strappin’ gal about the house if 
she can’t take some of the hard work off her old 
daddy’s shoulders?” he added, with a coarse laugh. 
“Jest you git through with that milkin’ ’ginst your 
| ma has supper ready. I promised Bill I’d take supper 

with him, to-night, bein’ as it’s Christmas Eve. An’ 
| say, "Mandy, don’t you forgit to feed them pigs afore 
| it gits too dark to see.” 





most convenient for the purpose of enumeration, and 


Superintendent of Census, an enumerator for each 
such subdivision. 

It was his duty to supervise the enumeration in 
his district; giving the enumerators the necessary 
instructions and directions relating to their duties 


. 
*Mandy went slowly out of the room, and through 


| a dark, narrow passage, to the kitchen, where her 
mother was preparing supper. 
“Father’s gone over to Bill Stevens’s,” she said, in 


| committed to them. Their rate of compensation is | 


approval of the Secretary of the Interior. In no 
| ease, however, does it exceed six dollars a day and 
actual, necessary travelling expenses. a jerky voice, as she reached for the milk-pail. ‘He 
Many of these special subjects cover a very wide | says it’ll be late afore he gits back. You know what 
field of research and labor, and an idea of the magni- | that means.” 
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Mrs. Bemis 
said nothing. 

‘*He never has a cent to spend on the children, 
but somehow he allus manages to buy whiskey,” 
continued ’Mandy, a red, angry spot burning in 
either cheek. ‘An’ it’s Christmas Eve, too, an’ 
they expectin’ of somethin’—though I don’t know 
why they air, bein’ as they never do git nothin’.”’ 

“If he’ll only come back sober I won’t mind | 
about the children—they’re used to bein’ dis- 
app’inted,”’ said her mother, as she put her bread 
in the oven. 

“But he won’t!” cried the girl, passionately. 
‘‘He’ll jest drink enough to be mean an’ quarrel- 
some, an’ then he'll come home an’ raise a row 
with us all! Why do you put up with it, mother? 
Why do you ’low him to treat us as if we was no 
better’n dogs? If it wa’n’t fur him we might} 
hold up our heads !’’ 

’Mandy threw up her head as she said it, with 
a flash of dignity. But her head dropped again, 
and she went on. 

“If it wasn’t fur him, we might be noticed by 
folks that treat us as they do the dust under their 
feet. I haint no chance to be like other girls! 
An’ it’s allus bin so. Ever sence I could recollect, | 
we’ve lived jest this here way! I tell you, mother, 
I hate him so sometimes, that I’d be glad if he’d 
go away an’ never show his face to us agin! I— | 
I—think I’d laugh to see him layin’ dead right 
here at my feet!’ 

***Mandy! "Mandy! what’s come over you, | 
child?’ cried her mother, leaning her shaking | 
hands on the edge of the table, and looking with 
wide, startled eyes, at the girl’s angry face. ‘It’s 
wrong—it’s wicked to talk that way about your 
father! I know you've allus had a hard time, 
but it aint likely that things will ever git any 
better, so there’s no use in frettin’ an’ worryin’. | 
I’ve borne my burden nearly twenty years—don't 
make it any harder fur me, child! 

“I was like you at first—I wanted to be some- 
body, I wanted to have things comfortable, and 
live like other folks, but he dragged me down and 
kept me there, with his drinkin’, and his neglect, 
and his shif’less ways, and now I don’t think I 
keer—I don’t think I keer a bit. Folks do git! 
hardened sometimes.” 

The girl made no answer, but, picking up the 
pail, went out and closed the door softly behind 
her. 

It was very nearly dark before her tasks were 
finished, and she was free to sit down by the fire 
and warm her stiffened fingers and aching feet. | 

A row of little stockings hung by the chimney, 
and when "Mandy caught sight of them the old, | 
hard look came back to her face. } 

“They would do it, though I told ’em it wa'n’t | 
a mite of use,’’ said her mother, with a sigh. | 
“They hung ‘em up while you was out milkin’, | 
and then they hurried off to bed without eatin’ a 
bit of supper. They was afeard you'd scold,” | 
they said. 

“I don’t know what put it into*their heads,” 
said "Mandy, slowly, as she glanced furtively | 
over at little Jed’s sleeping face. Then, as if a} 
sudden thought had come to her, she reached over | 
to the little table on which a candle was burning, 
and picked up a small, tattered book. 

‘He said it was in the dictionary. I wonder if | 
mine is, too,”’ she said to herself, presently, and 
began to study the dirty pages. After a long and | 
somewhat tiresome search, she came upon the 
name at last; yes, there it was,—‘*Amanda,” | 
worthy to be loved. | 

She closed the book abruptly, and sat staring | 
into the fire, a strange, softened expression upon’ 
her face. 

After a little while she got up, and, going to an 
old trunk, unlocked it, and took out a small sum | 
of money. Then, hastily thrusting it into her 
pocket, she took up the candle, and going to the 
door, opened it, and looked out. The wind, which 
was blowing fiercely, sent a shower of icy drops 
against her face and hair, and caused the flame of 
the candle to flicker wildly for a second, and then 
go out entirely. 

‘“’Mandy, what air you doin’? asked her | 
mother, querulously, aroused from the fitful doze 
into which she had fallen by a sudden rush of 
cold air over her face. 

“I was jest a-seein’ if there was a chance of me 
gittin’ over to Perkins’s store to-night,’’ answered 
"Mandy, as she relit the candle, and placed it on 
the table. Her hands were trembling nervously, 
and she spoke in a tone of suppressed excitement. 

“Air you plumb crazy, child ?”’ exclaimed her 
mother. ‘‘What kin you be wantin’ over at Per- 
kins’s store to-night ?”’ 

“It’s jest this, mother,’”’ whispered "Mandy, 
coming over to the hearth, and standing, with 
clasped hands, by her mother’s chair. ‘I’ve made 
up my mind to spend that money for the chil- 
dren.”” 

“Why, "Mandy! an’ you countin’ on buyin’ 
that dress-pattern!’’ said her mother, in great 
surprise. ‘An’ the very first money you ever 
made in your life, too! Keep it, child; you 
worked hard enough to git it, an’ you need it 
more’n they do.” 

“Don't try to hender me, mother. I did want 
the dress—I—I—want it now just the wust kind— 
but it’s the first time in my life that I ever had a} 
chance to do some good in the world, an’ I’m 
goin* to do it. The children shall have a nice | 
Christmas fur once in their lives—I’ve jest set my | 
mind on that.” 

**You kin go to the store in the mornin’,"’ said 
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shook her head and sighed, but| her mother, a little frightened at the girl’s vehe- | head, and the hands, lying limp and motionless | the far-off world of God, had dawned a brighter, 
| across her breast, were stained with soft, yellow | 


mence. ‘It’s too late to think of sech a thing 
now. Jest listen to that wind an’ rain! An’ it 
pitch dark, too!" 

“It aint late; it’s jest half-past seven,”’ said 
*"Mandy, glancing up at the little clock. ‘Don’t 
try to keep me from goin’, mother,” she continued, 
as she put on her shawl with feverish haste, and 
wound an old scarf about her head and face. “If 
I don’t git to go I won’t sleep a wink to-night, so 
don’t try to stop me.”’ 

“If it will make you any happier, then go, | 
child,’’ said her mother, with a sigh, ‘‘though it’s 
jest reskin’ your life to go out in sech a storm. | 
*Taint fur to the store, it’s true, an’ if it wa’n’t so 
slippery you could run every step of the way. 
But think of all them big gullies you'll have to 
cross, an’ that lonesome bit of woods where you'll 


” 


| have to pick your way, fur the ground aint froze 


yit under them dead leaves. Better wait till 
mornin’, an’ run no resks.”” 

“Pshaw! I’ve gone over it a hundred times 
when it was ’most as dark as it is to-night,”’ said 
*Mandy, as she took a big basket on her arm, and 
started for the door. “If you'll set the candle 
close to the window I'll be all right,’’ she added, 
as she laid her hand on the latch. 

Mrs. Bemis rose and followed her to the door, 
still hoping that she would not go. 

‘*What if your father should happen to be over 
at the store?” she suggested, in a low, anxious 
voice. 

“No danger of that,’’ retorted "Mandy, with a 
short laugh. ‘There aint no whiskey sold over at 
Perkins’s, an’ there is down at Bill Stevens’s. 
See,’ she added, as she paused for a moment on 
the step, “it aint sleetin’ much now, an’ the wind’s | 
a-dyin’ out! Don’t be oneasy about me, mother, 
fur I'll be home in less’n an hour.”’ 

She stepped lightly on the slippery ground, and 
the next moment had disappeared in the deep 
gloom of the night. 

Mrs. Bemis went back to the fire, and resumed 
her knitting with a worried, perplexed look on 
her usually expressionless face. It was such an 
unexpected thing—this sudden resolution of 
*Mandy*s—that, for the first time in many years, 
the mother’s thoughts went back to her own girl- 
hood, and to the time when she, too, had planned 
just such happy surprises for the little brothers 
and sisters who had helped to make her home so | 
bright and pleasant. | 

But that was long ago, and the years that had 
come and gone since then had brought her noth- 
ing but pain and disappointment and misery. | 

Even the soft, clinging touch of her children’s | 
hands and the sound of their baby laughter had 
had no power to bring a smile to her lips, or a 
thrill of gladness to her heart; for, with the 
coming of each little life, her burden had grown 
heavier, and her faith weaker, until at last she 
had come to accept her fate with a sullen despair, 
that she knew nothing, save death, would ever 
lift or remove. 

And now it had come to her, with a sudden 
shock of pain, that her eldest-born was beginning 
to rebel against a similar fate with the same 
angry bitterness of spirit that she herself had 
shown, before neglect and cruelty and want had 
deadened every tender, womanly impulse of her 
heart. 

“Pore "Mandy! pore Mandy! what kin I do to 
make it easier fur her?’’ she asked herself, help- | 
lessly, two hot tears—the first she had shed for | 
years—stealing down her face. 

Nearly an hour she sat lost in bitter thought, | 
giving no heed to the roar of the wind, which had 


| suddenly risen to a terrible gale, or to the wild | 


sweep of the rain, which was beating with a thun- 
derous sound against the house. 

The loud crash of a falling limb against the | 
little window aroused her from her deep revery, 
and caused her to spring to her feet, with an | 
exclamation of alarm. 

She glanced at the clock. Its hands pointed to 
ten! Could it be possible that she had been 
sitting there more than two hours? A thousand 
fears began tugging at her heart—a thousand | 
wild fancies surged through her brain. | 

Where was ’Mandy ? Could it be that, knowing | 
every inch of the ground, as she did, she had 
grown bewildered in the darkness and storm, and | 
had wandered off to the marshes? Or, had she 
slipped and fallen into one of the dangerous | 
gullies that ran on either side of the path? 

“Oh! why did I let her go?” cried the now 
almost distracted mother. ‘*What was I thinkin’ 
of, when I let her do such a foolish thing ?”’ 

She hurried to the closet, and brought out an 
old lantern that had not been used for years. | 
With trembling hands she filled and lighted it, | 
then, without stopping to put on bonnet or shawl, 
she opened the door and hurried out into the 
darkness and cold. | 

The lantern, which sent a faint, flickering light 
into the path beyond, only served to make the 
darkness on either side more dense and impene- 
trable, and hindered, rather than aided, the poor | 
woman in her search; for, in her mad haste and | 
excitement she did not attempt to see whether | 
she was in the way or not, but stumbled blindly 
on in the darkness. } 

Presently her foot touched something soft. She | 
gave a little shuddering cry, when the light from 
the lantern fell across the narrow path; for there, 


| during the whole of that toilsome journey back 


| do. 
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mud. At her feet lay the basket, covered closely | 
with the shawl she had worn when she left the | 
house. 

Mrs. Bemis was never afterward able to tell 
how she got to the house with her burden, for life 
seemed to have gone from the girl entirely, and 
she lay a dead weight in her mother’s arms, 


to the house, never once moving or speaking, or 
showing the least sign of consciousness. 

It was not until she had been put to bed, and 
every simple restorative in the house used, that 
she opened her eyes and spoke. 

“I called you, mother, but you never an- 
swered,”’ she said, in a faint whisper. 

“Oh! "Mandy! to think of you a-layin’ there | 
in the dark an’ rain, an’ me not a-knowin’ of it!”’ | 
sobbed Mrs. Bemis. | 

“Don’t ery, mother,—I aint hurt much;”’ whis- | 
pered "Mandy, trying bravely to smile, “I feel | 
jest a little strange here,” lifting her hand to her 
bandaged head. ‘Mother, is the basket safe ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘*An’ is everything in it ?’’ 

‘I think so—I haven’t looked. Oh, ’Mandy, | 





don’t mind about the things now!" | 


Bat I do mind. 
of the basket an’ put ’em in the stockin’s. 
everything they wanted. 


I got 
I can’t recollect all 


|that I did get, but you'll know what to do, 
mother, an’ where to put ’em.” 


Here she paused 
a moment, for her voice seemed strangely weak, | 
and her breath came in short, painful gasps. 

‘‘And now I want to tell you how it happened,”’ | 
she continued, when the stockings had been filled, 
and her mother came back to the bed. 

“Don’t talk, child, if it hurts you,’’ said Mrs. | 
Bemis, anxiously. 

‘Nothin’ hurts me, mother. I jest feel a little | 
tired an’ strange. My head’s quit achin’ sence 
you tied it up, but I feel tired, an’ I want to tell 
you how it happened now—afore I git too sleepy | 
to recollect. I got to the store all right an’ was 
startin’ back, when I seen father go past the door. 
He was reelin’ from side to side, an’ I knowed if 
he once slipped an’ fell he wouldn’t be able to git 
up agin. I followed close behind him, hopin’ he 
would fall—l was so mad at seein’ him goin’ 
home that way. 

“D'rectly he did fall, an’ I waited a minute to | 
see if he’d try to git up. But he didn’t, an’ I 
went on agin, leavin’ him layin’ there close to the 
ditch, sayin’ to myself that he might lay there 
an’ freeze afore I'd lift a hand to save him. 

“Oh! I can’t tell you jest how I did feel, | 
mother! fur somethin’ kept whisperin’ to me 
there in the dark an’ rain, an’ sayin’: ‘Let him | 
lay there an’ die! let him lay there an’ die! 1 
heard it jest as plain as | ever heard anything in 
my life. 

‘An’ then, all at once I thought of you an’ 


| what you said to me to-night, an’ I turned back 


an’ run as fast as I could. I shook him, an’ 
called him, an’ helped him to his feet, though he 
cursed me, an’ struck me, an’ told me to mind | 
my own business. I got him back into Perkins’s 
store, an’ staid there till he was put to bed, an’ 
his clo’se hung where they’d be good an’ dry by | 
mornin’. That was what kept me so long, | 
mother. 

“Then I started back home agin, but by that 
time the ground was as slick as glass, an’ I was | 


|in sech a hurry, knowin’ you’d be oneasy, that I 


slipped an’ fell a dozen times. The last time I 
fell | couldn’t git up agin—my head hurt so. I 
think it struck agin a sharp stone when I fell. 

“T called you once or twice, but you didn’t | 
answer, an’ then all at once I didn’t know nothin’ 
more.”” 

“I'm goin’ straight fur Dr. Greene jest as soon 
as it gits light,’ said Mrs. Bemis, rising and 
pacing the floor. ‘I know you're hurt bad—I 
know you air! You're jest tryin’ to keep it from 
me. You look so white an’ strange, child! An’ 
I’ve done all I could—-I don’t know what I kin 
do for you now—but you’re hurt bad—I know 
you air!” 

“IT never had a doctor in my life, an’ I don’t 
need one now,”’ said "Mandy, making a feeble 
effort to sit up in bed. ‘*Mother,”’ she continued, | 
a strange, wistful look in her eyes, ‘“‘don't you 
think God will forgive me for havin’ all them 
hard, wicked thoughts when He knows what I've 
done to-night fur the children—an’ fur father ? | 
It wasn’t much, I know, but it was all 1 could | 
I've had so little chance to do good—yonu | 
know that, mother—an’ I done what I thought 
was right; though it was hard fur me to do it— 
you don’t know how hard it was!"’ 

*I do know, child!’’ sobbed her mother, com- | 
ing over to the bed, and sitting down. “I do 
know, an’ God will be sure to bless you fur it 
some day !”’ 

“Do you think He will?” said "Mandy, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘“‘Iamso glad! I think,’’"—reaching 
out her hand and laying it in her mother’s, ‘that 
after all, this is goin’ to be a happy Christmas to 
me—the happiest one I ever knowed!”’ 

She spoke in a strange, drowsy whisper, and 
almost immediately afterward fell into a deep, 
unnatural sleep, from which she never woke or 
stirred again. Only a faint fluttering of pulse 
and heart showed that life still lingered before 


only a few steps from the gate, with white, staring | taking its flight. 


face, and wet, wind-tossed hair, lay "Mandy. 


Blood was flowing from a terrible gash in her! shone in the eastern skies, for her, somewhere in! await its end. 


And before the first faint light of morning 
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happier day than ever her poor earthly dife had 
known. ADELAIDE Day Ro .tston. 
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DEATH AMONG WILD ANIMALS. 


Almost all young naturalists, soon after they 
begin their rambles and have acquired some sense 
of the truths of nature, are surprised to find that 
in their expeditions to the woods and fields, they 
rarely, if ever, find the dead bodies of birds, 
squirrels or other animals, however plentiful these 
creatures may be in their living state. 

So seldom, indeed, do we happen on the inani- 
mate forms of these creatures, that one may 
range the woods for years without finding any 
evidence that death overtakes these charming 
creatures of the wilderness, except where a few 
feathers or bits of fur may tell that a hawk or an 
owl has made a meal. 

At first sight, this lack of evidence of the death, 
which as certainly overtakes the wild creatures as 
it does those of our barnyards and pastures, seems 
surprising ; but when we understand certain large 
but simple truths in the economy of nature, the 


I want you to take ’em out | mystery disappears, and in its place we have set 


| before us some of the most beautiful features in 
the order of the animate world. 

To gain an understanding of this matter, we 
must first notice the fact that nearly every animal 
in the world has a number of enemies which seek 
to prey upon it. The creature escapes from its 
pursuers by the quickness of its limbs or of its 
wits. If it fails for a day to be swift-winged or 
| fleet-footed, or not in full possession of the instincts 
which enable it to evade enemies, as it is sure to 
do when enfeebled by disease or old age, it is at 
once the prey of some hungry foe, and finds a 
quick burial in the body of hawk, fox, or some 
other carnivorous animal. 

‘These beasts and birds of prey find it difficult 
to capture the able-bodied creatures on which they 
are accustomed to feed, for the reason that when 
in the possession of its full powers almost every 
object of their chase can, by one means or another, 
escape them. It is principally from the young, 
the old and the diseased that the flesh-eating 


| animals win their living. 


It requires a good deal of knowledge of the 
animal world, in order to see what a constant and 
furious struggle is going on there, between the 
creatures which seek to devour, and those which 


| strive to escape their jaws. 


To the ordinary observer, the world appears to 
be occupied by a throng of living beings which 
are always merry and free from care. But, in 
the summer morning, when the woods and fields 
seem to be the abodes of perfect happiness, the 
discerning student can often hear the sharp cry of 
fear or pain, which comes from some creature 
which is pounced on by hawk or fox. Even in 
the night, when all this clamorous life is stilled in 
sleep, we may now and then hear the cries of 
birds, awakened by the movements of a stealthy 
owl, creeping with keen-eyed search through the 
leafy coverts where they have vainly sought pro- 
tection. 

Now and then, we may notice that the whippoor- 


| will’s or the mocking-bird’s night song is sud- 


denly broken by the assault of these marauders. 
If the songster is at his best, he may, thanks to 
his quickness, escape from his enemy, and resume 
his music after the danger is past; but if he be 
ever so little hindered by age or disease, he will 


| sing no more. 


All the lesser wild creatures seem to know that 
they cannot face the dangers of the open world 
about them, except when in perfect health; so 
that whenever they are enfeebled they instinc- 
tively hide themselves away in the best protected 
places they can find. They creep into the hollows 
of trees or underground places, where often they 
are brought out, and devoured by serpents, 
weasels, and other pursuers which can assail 
them there. 

The result of all this is, that very few of our 
common birds and beasts—at least, of those 
which, on account of their small size, are the 
ordinary prey of many pursuers—ever die in a 
quiet, natural way from disease or old age. Death, 
not indeed less natural, and perhaps not less 
kindly, comes to them from their enemies. 

In this manner, as we easily see, death and 
burial come together to the most of the wild 
creatures. Even their bones are devoured, and 
so no sign of their death remains, except, it may 
be, a few feathers or tufts of hair, which were 
scattered in the mortal struggle. 

It is somewhat different with the larger wild 
animals, which occasionally, though rarely, die in 
open places; their bodies are too large to be at 
once devoured by beasts of prey, but they, never- 
theless, are quickly disposed of. Where carrion- 
eating quadrupeds abound, as in those portions of 
the Old World where the jackals and hyenas exist, 
these beasts soon divide the prey and drag it to 
their lairs, their hiding-places in caverns, and 
other coverts. There they devour even the bones. 

In this country, though these creatures are 
wanting, the carrion-eating birds, especially the 

| American vulture or turkey-buzzard, spying the 
dying creature from their soaring flight in the 
| high air, gather, often to the number of hundreds, 
| close ahont the place where it lies, and patiently 
In a few hours, an animal as large 
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as a deer will be duieiiild to the bones; and even 


these hard parts may be scattered about by the in 


hungry crew. 

In a single season these bones may be hidden 
by the dense herbage, which often springs up 
from the earth which has been enriched by the 
portions of the body which have not been con- 
sumed by the vultures, and so the remaining 
relicts of the body easily escape the most atten- 
tive eye. 

When these larger birds and beasts do not per- 
form the good work of removing the dead creature 
from the earth, flies and other insects find in its 
body a fit place for the development of their 
young. Swarming about the carcass, they lay 
their eggs upon it. These quickly hatch; the 
grubs, entering the flesh, grow with amazing 
rapidity from the food they there obtain, and thus 
in a few days convert the inanimate form again 
to vigorous life. 

In the state of nature it is rare, nteodi that 
death is allowed to endure; the passage from life 
to death and back again to the living condition is 
both swift and sure. The elements of the earth 
which have once been won to the condition of 
plant or animal are easily and quickly seized 
upon by otber beings, and so brought back from 
the dust to the higher life. 

Besides the familiar method in which the flies 
dispose of carrion, there is another way in which 
insects make the bodies of small birds and tiny 
quadrupeds serve their needs. Certain large kinds 
of beetles are constantly on the watch for a 
chance to secure possession of dead sparrows and 
other small creatures, which chance may bring in 
their way. In these they deposit their eggs. 
Several insects working together, they then pro- 
ceed to dig away the earth from beneath the body, 
so that it shall fall by its own weight into the 
gradually deepened grave. Finally they drag the 
earth over the opening, and a complete burial is 
accomplished. 

These beetles go to all this trouble in order to 
secure the food for their young from the swift 
decay which would overtake it on the surface of 
the ground. In the cool earth the flesh will 
remain for some time undecayed, to nourish the 
young beetles, which feed upon it until they are 
grown to the size when they may pass from the 
grub state to their perfect form. Moreover, the 
burial hides the dead body, which is now the 
cradle of the new life, from the risks of being 
consumed by some of the numerous and ever- 
hungry creatures which might devour it. 

This curious work of the common beetles is 
limited to the dead bodies of the smaller animals 
alone; it is probably never effected in the case of 
any creature weighing as much as half a pound. 
Birds which have fallen a prey to the cruel sport 
of the shrike or butcher-bird,—one of the few 
creatures besides man that have the habit of need- 
lessly slaughtering inoffensive neighbors,—fledg- 
lings which have been killed by falling from their 
nests, and other such chances, are speedily made 
use of by these expert grave-digging insects. 

In all these ways, and perhaps in others, which 
have not yet met the eyes of naturalists, the bodies 
of dead animals are hidden away, and quickly 
re-converted to the uses of living beings. 

Much the same economy is effected in the death 
of plants. Each fallen leaf, twig, or trunk is at 
once seized upon by the agents of decay ; itis bored 
through by the grubs of insects, which obtain a 
share of nutriment from it, while at the same 
time the chemical forces are taking it to pieces, 
returning a part of the substance to the air, and a 
part to the earth. In either of these receptacles | peo 
the matter is ready to return again to the living 
form, as soon as the plants demand it for their 
nurture. 


of the methods in which the death of any living 
being is made to contribute to the life of other 
beings which succeed it on this earth, he may 
hope, thereby, to escape from certain erroneous 
impressions, which not only give him pain, but 
also impress him with a most distorted and unfor- 
tunate idea of some of the most admirable pro- 
cesses in the machinery of this world. 

At first sight, a decaying animal body is revolt- 
ing. It affects all our senses in a grievous way, 
most of all by the contrast between the vigorous 
life, which a little while ago inhabited this dwell- 
ing of the body, and the ruin into which it is 
swiftly falling. But when we perceive that the 
process of decay is, in fact, a method by which 
nature quickly and most effectively returns the 
inanimate dust to the animate fori, that, in fact, 
what seems the work of death is a process of 
resurrection, we see that our disgust is as idle and 
unmeaning, as the fear of children in the darkness 
of their own home. 

The quick return of the matter contained in the 
bodies of the dead, which, as we have seen, so far 
accounts for the lack of carcasses in our wilder- 
nesses, is necessary for the very existence of life. 

It is the swiftness of decay, and the consequent 
quick return of the elements of the body to the 
common stores of the soil and air, which makes 
it possible for the earth, age after age, to afford a 
rich nurture to its inhabitants. Any less speedy 
process of change would have taken something 
from the nobility and beauty of animated nature. 
We may, indeed, doubt whether the wonderful 
plan by which plants and animals are maintained 
would have been possible, but for this quiet return 
of the dead to the dust, and of the dust again to 
life. N. S. SHALER. 
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CLEANSES 











5 DELICIOUSLS! FEAVG ED. = 
) PREPARED AND Say cei Fre co 


= THE CELE arated H 











lisher (THIS IS ESSENTIAL) before Jan. 1, and you will receive 15 months’ subscription (from October, 1 
December, 1891) of this 


LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 
It is really indi hi 








g or Learning Oil, Water-Color, or China Painting, Charcoal, 
ood Carving, Brass fammering, 
Fret Sawing, etc., etc. Every number will contain 3 artistic color plates (for copying or for framing), 8 sup- 
sea scan! A pages of working designs, illustrated descriptions of Artistic Houses, with valuable suggestions 

or Decorating and Furnishing; Needlework, Designs for Church and Home, and from 24 to 40 folio pages 
crowded with Art News, Art Criticisms, Artists’ Bio raphies, and Practical Articles (profusely illustrated) 
on every kind of -— for amateurs. Remember that y availing yourself of this liberal offer before Jan. 1, 


1891, you will receive 
FOR $2.25 YOU GET 12 MOS. 
SUBSCRIPTION WITH 
on ~ ee everything in the $4 edition 


except the COLOR PLATES. 








FOR $4 YOU GET 45 
SUPERB NEW COLOR 
STUDIES AND FIFTEEN 
MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION. 




















namely: the October, November, and December issues of 1890, each containing 3 sumptuous color studies 
embracing Flowers, Landsca) pe, Figures, and Animals). As it may not suit some persons to send the entire 
at once, we are willing (as a test of ‘the value of “ The Art Amateur”) to send them these 3 months 


(Oct., Nov., and Dec.) for $1, with the privilege of sending the remaining $3 before Jan. 1, for the next 12 | 


months (Jan. to Dec., 1891). This privilege will absolutely be withdrawn after that date. 





All interested are requested to write to the publisher immediately, stating their preferences in regard to 
the color plates to be given in THE ART AMATEUR next year, so that the wishes of all may be considered. 
ee 


KEEP THIS PARAGRAPH. — If sent (with #4 for 1891) during December, it will entitle you to re- 
ceive the OCTOBER, NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers (1890) FRE if sent during January, 1891, it will | 
ques yout to the NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers FREE ; ; sent during February, it will entitle you to the 

ER number FREE. That is, we offer 45 Colored Plates to December (1890) Subscribers ; 42 to January | 
(1891) Subscribers ; 39 to February Subscri 


SPECIMEN Copy OF THE ART AMATEUR, With 3 color studies, and 8 pages supplementary working Ein for | 
China Painting, Carving, Needlework, 25 cents ; and, free, illustrated Catalogue of over 100 C 
Studies and Prize Club Circular. 


MONTACUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union ‘Square, N.Y. 
NO MIDDLEMEN’S PROFIT on THIS. 


Cut gives exact size. This is | 
our best-selling Penknife, for 
it is light but strong. With 2 
blades, post-paid, ebony han- 
dle, 65c.; ivory, 7c.; pearl, $1. 
With 3 blades, ebony,90c.; ivory, 
$1; pearl, $1.25. 

THs CUT is exact size; blades will take 

razor edge and shave. 8 sizes 
. of blades; price, post- 
1/7 Aa paid, $1. Hollow-ground 
9 razor, $1.25; 
best strop, 50c. 
Send for 80- 
page free list. 


















AND RAZOR. 


44 S Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Maher & Grosh, | 


669 











CHRISTMAS NUMBER READY 


LZ 
POPULAR & MONTHLY 


Thegratifying suc. 
cess which, during the 
» past year, has attended 
the efforts made in be- 

y half of the ever-increas- 
“we ing literary and artistic 
i fa NK LSI are Ban excellence of this MON- 

<¢ 2 bee ARCH OF ILLUSTRATED 
) po PUL; NE fa MAGAZINES, insures a 
at 


§ redoubled energy in the 
SON ha Hit 













continuance of those 
efforts in the future. 
The current Christmas 
number (for Decem- 
ber 1890) brilliantly 
closes volume XXX., 
and the fifteenth year 
with an edition of 


150,000 COPIES, 


and still Lading the and of every other ssteten 
of its class. Among the improvements already 
effected, and which will be further carried out 
during the coming yeur, are to be noted, an in- 
crease in the number of illustrations, combined 
with a marked advance in their qualit ; with a 
aa — and clearness of the typo- 
graphical m: 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO THIS 
MAGAZINE RECEIVES 


1200 Pictures? $3.00 


Including a full-page 


COLORED ART PLATE, 


as well as over 1,400 pages of 
choice reading. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly is always 
interesting and always seasonable, because it employs 
the brightest pens upon topics essentially of the 
time, and subjects intrinsically attractive ; while 
every article and story is illustrated with pictures 
from the best American and European sources. Among 
the regular features for the coming year will be: 
Leading articles on subjectsof American History and 
Progress, in Politics, Science, Invention, Literature 
and Fine Arts; significant Biogra:hies; chronicles 
of Travel, Exploration, Adventure and Sport, in all 
parts of the world ; social sketches ; outing articles ; 
popular science papers; serial and short stories ; 
poems; literary and geographical news. ere are, 
on an average, one eonarce illustrations to 
every number. $3 PER YEAR. SINGLE 
COPIES, 25 CENTS. Address 


Mrs, FRANK LESLIE, 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by All Newsdealers or Sent on 
Receint of Price. 


| THE 


_ SUPERIOR 


| Medicine, is the term by which Ayer’s 
| Sarsaparilla is best known, to distinguish 
\it from all similar preparations. It is 
| SUPERIOR, because it has for its base 
‘the true Honduras sarsaparilla root, the 
variety richest in medicinal properties. It 
is SUPERIOR because the yellow dock— 
another of the ingredients—is raised ex- 
| pressly for us, and we know what it is. It 
|is SUPERIOR because a dose of the same 
measure may be relied upon to always pro- 
duce the same effect. It is SUPERIOR 
in combination, SUPERIOR in proportion, 
SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPE- 
RIOR in all that goes to strengthen and 
build up the system weakened by disease 
and pain. It purifies, enriches, and vital- 
|izes the blood; it cures scrofula, catarrh, 
| rheumatism, dyspepsia, liver and kidney 
diseases. If you needa blood 


MEDICINE 


be sure to ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Read the following testimonials: 


‘“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a Superior Medi- 
cine and we confidently recommend it. Its 
ingredients are among the best blood-puri- 
| fiers known to pharmacy, and are absolute- 
ly free from any injurious drug. It is 
largely preferred by my customers to any 
other similar preparation.”—Osmond L. 
| Field, 190 Merrimack St., Lowell. Mass. 
“Several years ago, I prescribed Ayer's 

Sarsaparilla for a little girl, four years old 
(member of a prominent family of this 
county). who was afflicted with scrofula. 
After aie three or four bottles were used, 

the disease was entirely eradicated, and 
| she now enjoys excellent health. “J. W. 
| Bosworth, M. D., Philippi, W. Va. 


__ Ayer’s. 
Sarsaparilla 


| Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, will cure you. 


SS/EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 


Fn ) Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
| SS bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 

[Eiisteld soe) neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
| en assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Coan 











































































































































































































































































670 _ THE YOUTH’ 


and is used and recommended by many dentists. [A 


*“Brown’s cinidieeianies thie Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal, 


S “ DMPANION. 





DEC. 4, 1890. 








GGY KNEES 


dv. EMEDIED, Greely Pant Stretcher, 





XTAMPS 4 ‘Honduras, 6c 
| SD Bills, 0c. F. E. T 


BASILINDA 


vorwich, N. 


AN amare FOR CHILDREN. 
By the author of HA LM 














N with the Chinese Puzzle. 
#2 N. A. Lindsey & Ce., Marblehead, M: 








MP 300 mixed, rare Australian, etc., l0e.; 3 a 
var. and nice Album, llc. Illus 











For the Companion. 


NEW THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
The Orange Party. 


clusive territory. Ad 





. Horsman, Publisher, 30 WILLIAM Sr., N. 


5 cas TERYRE, 6 '3 Confederate 


you 


TOURS OF FUN 
don’t tire of it. We send it by mail for ten « ent 


Ffine | ——— 

. list frees | 

Ag’ts wanted. 40 per ct. com. FP. Vineent, Chatham, N. Y. | 
NE IN ‘Relieves Headache. % cents per’ box. 
Lady agents wanted, good pay, ex- 
ress, J. W. FOSS, Boston, Mass. 


HORSMAN'S TIDDLEDY WINK TENNIS, 


| gna Tiddledy Winks combined. By mail on rece) iE tots. 


Ceuts. Agents wanted. 
bane _sELY, 715 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


sqp~g=req THE Most RELIABLE FOOD 
For infants & Inval ids. 





. 


A. 





est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CU. 
(on every label), PALMER, MASS, 





Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular or “ Never-Break” Steel Ute: 


The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio, 


OUND DISCS Sc" 
than all 








MARGUERITE 


Some years. ago, I was asked to arrange an enter- 








@ larger per cent, 
devices scattand The same to 








pared Food, pom b4 to the weak- tifully nickel-plated barrel and leve 


Send $c. for a Canvas Pocket-boo 
Catalogue of Ice Skates, 
Bowing Gloves. The old Remington Gun Store.” 


CORNWALL & SMOCK, 281 and 283 Broadway, New York City. 


“THE DAISY” and ‘ THE BEST” 


Air Rifles, 


“THE DAISY” is made entirely of metal and 


Price, expressed, $1.00. Price, mailed, %1.1 
ST? has a solid da = wood by a 


is beautifully 94” plated 


Price, expressed, $1.00. Price, ‘mailed, $1.1 

No Air Rifles made equal these in style and 418- 

No other Air Rifles shoot as strong, or so accurately. 

Both use BB shot and a spy &' is sent with each Rifle. 
k and we will include 

Indian Clubs, Dumb-belis and 


Bd (PRICES REDUCED 


EE yy C Heavy Netting Best raade. 


(STEEL W WIRE. hangars a FREE. Write 





‘CHMOND, IND. 
tainment for a social gathering of young people. | ByC.A. WHITE. WHITESMITH MU Ric PU B. | Ay tively invisil Worn months with- sEDGWwE A — SUTION o ances Agent, 
“Give us something novel,” said the hostess. “We | © 0. 62 & 64 Stanhope St., BOSTON, Ss. arty oO A. WALES, Gridgeport,Conn. 300 MARKET ae PHILADELP’ PA. 
are tired of old things.” STAM fend Se, comme, tations | on approval. | mPS— = Fag el] 
“How would an orange party do?” I asked. 0 var. Mexico, lc ; Mexico 1864,4 var. com- | 
lete, 2c. Price-lists and oman offers | 


“A party where the young ladies are expected to 
wear orange dresses, and the young men orange neck- 


mye | AEOLIAN HARPS. 
“Yes, and more than that, the refreshments are to L A fr 


consists of oranges of all kinds, and served in many | Improved construction. Exquisite music made by 
different ways. The cake is to be—” 
“Orange cake.” 
“Yes, and the lemonade—”’ 


WWE ree. Address MOUND CITY STA 





wind. A beautiful addition toa home. Send ior Cata- 


un G. J. STUDY 88 Sth Ave., N. 





CO., 1501 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





YY Thorough and practical in- 
) given by Mai in 
STl UDY : Sag Forms, Arithme- 


MP | Send lc. for copy of “THE ORGAN.’ Contains 24 | 
pages choice S1C, also suitable for Piano. Each 

k complete. Published bi-monthly at $1.00 a year. 
GEO. MOLINEUX, 10 E. 14th St., New York. 





9@ Foot Warmer 
- K’S SHOES Every 
: orn everywhere ; 





¥. 





\ eties TA? Leg ee » 2 Ola 
Or Japan and at: Bosnia, Peru, Orange, 
Bogen fineo i” Later, Treasury, 
mga, pre legant Stamp Album, 

only 2 5e. a rare Mexico, 

pa bere Guians, Liye , Costa-Rica, ctc., 
Price- List, 


ae FREE! AGENTS WANTED at 33 1-3 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 











“Orangeade.” tic, Le ag rthand, b ote. Low 
‘ : ” nnouncemen 

«Yes, and the ieecreams— Ho Distance nbohiection, Kunougcement tree, 

“Orange.” | 


‘And the invitations are to be—"’ 
“Written on orange paper.” 

“And the shades of the gas-lights—”’ 

“T see it all, and like the idea.” ‘ 


Don’t wait tils spring. buy now & save 
money Easy payments Al! makes 


new $20 hd Catafree Nouse,Hazard & Co 8H St, Peoria, 


“REE BICYCLES Ae 


SASHIONABLE COLORS 


in “PERFECTION” DYES are Mahoj any, | 
a- 


mon nm and numerous others. A pkg. | 
any color with catalogue and sample cal | 
m cents. 4 dozen 40 cents. 





. re The i by special * 
as they are served. Then I would have music on the tal x 


banjo, if it is possible to get it, by a minstrel from BA 


“But I would make the party educational, by having SHORT ce » PRACTICABLE |" 
a short lecture on the different varieties of the orange A | 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Plau of Instruction” (copyright). 
TES TORREY, Stenog’r, Portland, Me. | 


Ww. CUSHING & CO., Senteet, Me. 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS 


nore hs ALL 











the South. Real log-cabin music, such as is played 
under the orange and grape-fruit trees.” 

The party was successful. I sent South for Spanish 
moss, orange blossoms, and several new varieties of 
Florida oranges, and secured some fine navel oranges 
from California. We had an abundance of grape- | 


PORTABLE BATH 


Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail, 






Send for Circulars. 


| Sysnveoer 
Wants This. 


Ann Arbor, Mich, 


fruit, and, if I failed as a lecturer, the negro did not sexes the 
pe advantages at the 
fail to make himself delightful with his banjo and | = cost. Business taaoee 


songs. supplied with competent 


We had read a poem to the Orange Tree, and all | — —— 


faught, mail or per: 
sang “’Way Down upon the Swanee River,” and | | S R ally, by practical ver- 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” and ‘The Mocking-Bird” batim reporter. Twenty 


rience. Nofailures. Situations guarantee 


to the banjo, after which we had Spanish music on oe og — Circulars free. FRANK HARRISON, 
Stenographer, 239 Broadway, New York. 


the guitar. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
E. J, KNOWLTON, 


OLLEGE, Po Poughkeepsie, i 


| sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 








DELIGHT) GRADES. 


ae ee Ea 
for prices. 
New Haven Rattan Co . 


New Haven, Conn. 









best 


as- 


son- 


§ 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Typewri 





The Apple Party. K FOUNTAIN PENw 


26000 WORDS Gals 










ce 
The orange party over, a young lady came to me " 
with a very practical suggestion. 


“That party,” said she, “was a very delightful | 


Sains estabbshed 1. 
Rubber haee Co o. . 18 New Haven, Conn, 


iter De 
partment, Pore Mre. Co., Boston, New ork, . Chicago. | 








affair, but owr class cannot have an orange party; it 


Teething Made Easy. , 





ire > . on your 
would cost too much, and require too much meee ry 5 Brown’s Boots A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
tion. Why could not we have an apple party? * French and there is a child under five years of age, will 
“Where everything would be green?” I asked. i Ss | Dressing aan be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
RR eS St Rt Ss . 
to advertise and sell our ae in every State 
in the Union, either on salary or commission. 


Bellamy’s Medicine Co., Ogd burg, N. Y. | 


““No—green, yellow and red. We do not propose —— 
to have green apples, or to invite green people.” 

“Apple-pies and apple sass ?” 

“Yes, and everything that is made of apples in New 
England, and al! kinds of apples, and a lecturer. 
And I would have that most palatable of all old-time 
New England luxuries—apple-dumplings with potato 











crusts. The great dinners of New England in colonial eee 


times all began with succotash in memory of Fore- 
fathers’ Day, and ended with apple-dumplings with tess for 5 cents, Pen, sent to any 
potato crusts.” | Wante 
I saw success in the plan. 
“And,” added my friend, ‘we will have a bass viol 


and the eld New England hymns and songs, and we a GS T E =] B ROO K’ S 
will all dress in the costumes of colonial days.” 


This party, too, was a great success. 
ARE THE BEST. 


Agents and canvassers | a 
‘s HE STOP- | ~—A § 
| FORD Fou NT. AIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. | pine fA $20: R00 


for circular. 


The Palm Party. 


There was frost in the air, and the gentians bloomed 
in the frost. The days shortened in the fireless sun. 
Shop windows grew bright at early eve, and we felt 
that the Christmas stars were brightening in the 
arches of dusky blue above. What should we have 
for Christmas? 

‘Let us repeat the orange party,” said a friend. 

“It would not bein harmony with the time,” said I. 

“Then add palms.” 

“But we do not live in the South.” 

“Every conservatory bears palms now. Hire them! 





GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 








SOLD EVERYWHERE. | WAY 


- Stereopticons, | 2 
Magic Lanterns.| @ 
Lantern Slides to order. 
50,000 LANTERN SLIDES mv STOCK. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
i" MENTION THIS PAPER. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & 
OPTICAL CO., Chicago, Ills. 


cent stamp for postage. 
The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


ASHBURN « 
Guar Mandolts&Zither 


id q tone are 
the best in the werd, Warren ted 

limate. by all lead. 
. 








ecript = allustrated. 
~ LYON & Sen Ganchee 


foun vrei pow Tid FREE. 


sweet, bell - i bony tone. 
Redwood Bo 
poate ‘and 
Mus ¢ Book and 
Set Italian Strings 


wee aay S all x plete = fme ‘a » 

en Case wi k. nt pre se an xpress 

S Office in the U. s on receipt of $10.00. 5 and we 

will send an extra one free jy i PaTERS 

AN, 413 Milwaukee Ave., Socane 
ference, Home National Hane of Chicago. 


“Down With High Prices.” | 


THIS SEWING MACHINE 
ONLY $10: 

















or Stock Scale.. .40. 
Forge and kit of Tools...... 20. 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICA SCALE CO., Chicago, Tl. 








And for music, sing the palm songs; the hymns 
founded on ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’ Have Faure’s ‘Palm Branches’ for a | 
solo, and 


‘Once was heard the song of children | 
By the Saviour while on earth’ | 


for a carol, and one of the many ‘Hosannas’ for a 
chorus.” 

“Delightful!” 

And the palm party also was successful. 


A Selection from 


CopyYriGHT, WitLis Wooowaro & Co., 
Moderate 





H. BUTTERWORTH. 
a 


“RIVER, BY ORDER.” 


One of the annoyances of a commander’s life is a 
subordinate officer who discusses orders and makes 
trouble, whenever he can do so and escape punish- 
ment. Of one of this class, whose tendency was to 
divide “a hair, ’twixt south and southwest side,” an 
amusing story is told, in “Campaigning with Crook.” 

Colonel Royal, commanding a cavalry brigade, 
ordered’ this officer to “put that battalion in camp on 
the other side of the river, facing east.” The officer 
marched his command to the spot, but, as Colonel 
Royal soon saw, instead of obeying instructions, | 
began carrying out his own ideas. The colonel put | 
spurs to his horse, dashed through the stream and | 
refned up alongside of the officer. 

“Didn’t I order you, sir,” he roared, “to put your t 
battalion in camp along the river, facing east?” 

“Yes, sir; but this aint a river. It’s only a aeeelt 
answered the hair-splitter. ; 





“Creek, sir? It’s a river—a river from this time 
forth, by order, sir. Now do as I tell you.” (s 4 4 


et eee By JULIAN JORDAN, 


A NEw York auctioneer advertises : “For SALE— 
A large quantity of oil paintings by some of the most 


Melody Divine.” etc., 
ancient masters of the day.” 


a very pretty gift, postpaid, $1.00. 





TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO. 


THE ROSABEL WALTZES. 











MUSIC 
GIVEN 
AWAY! 


By Eowaro J. ABRAHAM. 


Thre EPtE EEN) 


| And STERE Pricg all i prices. Serre 
ting every ms = ore HIBIT IONS. 
ete. “Rigo Yante 

tal. Al 











We wish to bring to your notice 
two very popular and choice | 
pieces of music. One is a song en- | 
titled “‘“More than Tongue Can | 
Tell” (introducing the Wedding | 
Chimes), by Chas. Graham, author | 
of “If the Waters could speak as 
they flow,” “Somebody’s Ship will | 
be Home By and Bye.” The other is 
“The Rosabel Waltzes,” by 
Edward J. Abraham, author of the | 
celebrated “Mephisto Gavotte,” as 
played by all the orchestras. The | 
regular price of these pieces is 60 | 
cents each, but to introduce them 
in every home, we will, on receipt of 
40 cents, send either of the 
above, and with each order send | 
free ten complete pieces of | 
our very latest vocal and in- 
strumental music, full size 
(11 1-2 x 13 in.), printed on 
elegant heavy music paper; 
or, if you will send 80 cents for 
both, we will send you twenty- 
five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. 





A good salary paid to 
agents for “Woodward's 
Musical Monthly” (sample 
copy and terms, ten cents). 











Author of ‘‘The Song that Reached My Heart,” ‘ That WILLIS WOODWARD & C0., 


handsomely bound in leatherette» 


842 & 844 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. | 


Piano Box $15 
All kinds, 1 and 2 seat 
Farmer's Bobs $16.50 
Harness, $7.50. 
Gobbler’s Kit 40 Cts 
Do Your own Mending 


Family Bcales, $1.00. 
| 7 \ NS 1000 articies 
at Half Price. 


Be CHICAGO SCALE C@O.., Chicago, Ils. 








~Newspapers and Magazines at wholesale 
rates to agents and canvassers. Party 
= be eee in ae town. 

oO 


Ladies’ Home Journal,. . . . .8. 


Peterson’s penaneene, ° ° 
Scribner’s Magazine, ° 
New York ee Tribune, . ei te 
Toledo Blad uae" ale 
Boston Weekly Globe, ° 








Household (Brattleboro),  : | ‘85. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
rot Others at like low rates to cauvaesers 


wo nO ni 
MOORE, & Brockport, N. Y. 


‘BARNEY & BERRY 








CATALOGUE = RE i= 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. * 
NEW PARLOR CAME. 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. 
The whole world are 
being made happy with this 
Intensely Amusing Game. 
Mailed post-paid 
until Christ- 
mas. 












Post-paid, 
Nickel, $1 F rE = 
Bronze .75 } = 

ELASTIC TIP CO., Gernes CORI aah = 


Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 


FLEXIBLE | FLYER COASTERS. 


for snow and ice, 
. ewest, finest, neat- 





ly without touching the 

feet to the track, they consequently 

avoid Enemy and the discomforts 
flying snow, and save 


Shoe Leather. and Auber 


AN BY T 

The 

ical 
on 


yourse 
concessions to first buyers in new territor 


Beitr Ss ea esi (ALLEN & G0. 


1107 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, P. 


The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 
is dissipated in 


ScorT’s 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
oF AND SODA. 
The f patent suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, oR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. 2 Take no other 
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A sure test Of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 

| the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is | 
better than Burnett's, we consider it a victory for | 
Burnett’s. 


THE YOUTH’S 





| Adv. | 








TAM O’SHANTERS. 


No head-gear has ever been more becoming to | 
young people than the Tam O’Shanter cap. Fortu- 
nately, it is to be worn very generally this winter, by 
the girls between the ages of five and sixteen years, | 
and many of the boys under twelve. 


Every-day ones will be made of black worsted, or | | Address, 


beautiful 


| volume, indispensable to music-lov “ay, receipt 0! 
| cent stamps. The S. Brainard’: '8 Sons Co., Chi 


“Queen of All Cook Books.” 





Al NARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


For on 
ounhait ere Muse a i out, to ages bn pagesof twelve monthly arts, 500 pages of the latest and | 


interesting re 
with a a copy of our 


icago, it 





Sent 
T Musician's Guide (a H0- ¢ Rest vous ~— 
monthly menu furnished we append th 





COMPANION. 


is the most, yoy Musical Publication ever printed 
a year its subscribers receive, in | 


instrumental music printed from | 


eet_ music plates on fine paper. As . sample of the | 
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brown in all shades. 


They are easy to make; everybody tries to make 
them, but unless they are made by rule they show 
their home production, and are no more like an im- 
ported “Scotch Tam” than the old comparison of 





— > $3 
chalk and cheese. | ete. Every boy and nd girl shou should have one. Complete, 
with Map, Board, rds, 31 1._ For 
sellers and Stationers, or by G F. COO 
| ufacturer, 25 Glenn Bui 


Directions. 


Make six chains, and join to form a ring. 
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xpeditions.”’ 
His ry of Africa. Biography 
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sale by k- 


K, Man- 
iding, Cincinnati, O. 








’ First row: twelve single crochets in the ring. 
Second row: a single crochet between every stitch 
of the first row, putting an extra stitch in every second | 

place. 

Third row : the same, only putting the extra stitch 
in every third place. 

Fourth row: the same, with extra stitch in fourth 
place. i 
Keep on with the rows, putting the extra stitch one 
place farther away, until your round is as large as a 
dinner-plate. Lay this on your head, and see if it 
projects about three inches all around. If so, it is 

large enough. 

Now make three rows without widening, then | 
narrow by skipping every fourteenth place, then in 
the next row every thirteenth, next row every twelfth, 
and so on until the cap fits snugly on the head. Then 
crochet three rows plain, and a row of scallops made | 


BARRYS ©” 
29 Tricopherous 
Wig)@) HAIR & SKIN 
Anelegant dressing ex- 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hale, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition is re ct ‘Loves Laner ; Stay at Home To-Night, Gabriel. 


| Yosef Lorretto Waltz, Luche; 
| dosepy Ce the W a alts, Dinsmore : — = a 

Heart, Lichner ; Sparkling Dew Drop, Campbe: pring 
sells isneit. Sold by sub- Morning, Lichner ; Tornado Galo i ri 


p, Arbuckle. 
| No. 2. VOCAL: Little Shady Nook in the Dell, Burch- ; 
| more; Man in the Moon is Looking, Love, Eaton; Softly i 


: J | Shine the Stars of Evening, 
_THE HOME PUB. CO.. DAYTON, Oit10. | Love, in Your Dreams, Rué ledge ; What the Little Li 6 


- Saying, Zstabrooke ; Where the Many Mansions 
Sunday ones for the lité/e girls, | ype vii ¥ 
of white with silk floss in the tuft. = Beautiful Christmas Cift. | eit! 
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Midnight Bells, Ludwig; Nobel P: 4 
Complete | Rustic Pleasures, Kullak ; Trifet’s Grand March, Wedel. | 
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of Venice, Oesten ; 


W. ayside Blossoms Ww altz, De Lasa 
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Come Unto Him, Leslie ; Conquer or Die, F 
Hour of Rest, Reckel; On the Banks of the ‘Beauthtul 
River, Zslabrooke ; Song of the Old Bell, Barri; 
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| nut Hill Waltz, De Lasaide; Gracie’s Schottische, Jewell ; 
| Murmuring Brook, Spindler; Russian Gipsey, Four | 
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of five double crochets put into every ninth place, and 
fastened down by a single crochet between. 

The imported Tams have no scalloped edge. If you 
wish the plain edge, put another row of single cro- 
chets on the band of your cap. | 

For the tuft on the top, wind the remainder of your 
worsted on a card or thin book, which is as long as 
you wish the diameter of the tuft to be. Cut the 
ends, tie together tightly in the middle with strong, 
doubled thread. Double up as if it were to be a tassel, 
cut the ends even, and sew on, with strong thread, in 
the middle of the cap, then shake out to make it 
fluffy. 

Two skeins of Germantown yarn will make a large 
Tam; or, one and one-half skeins of Scotch yarn. 

The Tam made of Scotch yarn has a hard ball, a 
little larger than a large button-mould, for the top 
instead of the loose tuft. Itis mage in the same way, 
then cut down into shape. 

If you crochet it of Scotch yarn, after your cap is 
finished wet it thoroughly in warm water, and rub 
hard between the hands as if washing it. This will 
give you the fuzzy, wn-crocheted appearance found on 
all the Scotch goods. 

Expensive but very beautiful and warm ones may 
be made of Angora wool, which looks like fur after 
it is knit or crocheted. 


an 89 
HARD TO LOOSE. 


An interesting sketch of an old country church in 
England, with which are jiated many i 
reminiscences, is contributed to Cornhill. The parish 
was in the immediate charge of a curate, the rector | 
being a non-resident. 


One Sunday, just as the curate had entered the 
reading desk, the rector came into the church, and 
sent him a note to the effect that he wished to preach, 
but had forgotten to bring his bands. This append. 
age to the clerical wardrobe was quite indispensable 
in those days; and the only way out of the difficulty 
was for the curate to untie his own bands, and hand 
— up into the pulpit as soon as the rector entered 





“But when the time game, as ill luck would have it, 
the string of the bands got into a knot, and just then, 
by a singular coincidence, the singers in the gallery 
struck up the anthem, “Loose the bands of thy neck, 
thou captive daughter of Zion,” As they repeated 
the words over and over, and one part echoed 
another, “Loose the bands of thy neck, loose the 
bands, loose the bands, loose the bands,”’ the hapless 
curate became more and more baffled in his endeavors | 
to untie the knotted strings, and the anthem seemed | 
directed entirely at him. His nerves were a good | 
deal shaken before he finally freed himself from the 
bands, but it is to be hoped that the amusement 
which’ the incident afforded him afterward made 
amends for his distress at the time. 


_ ~>— . 
MIND-READING, 


There are undoubtedly many things about ‘“‘mind- 
reading” which cannot be understood or explained, 
but there are also a good many tricks which so-called 
“mind-readers” play upon credulous “subjects” which 
ure of an extremely simple nature. 


For instance, the mind-reader will say, “Fix your | 
mind on some number between one and ten, and I | 
will tell you what it is.” 

This can be done correctly in almost all instances | 
by a oe who has no skill at reading another’s | 
thoughts, for it has Sone cae that in a very large | 
proportion of cases test without any exercise of 
will-power, the number first selected is the same— | 
seven. After that three is almost sure to follow, and | 
nine comes next in the line of choice. 

Three correct guesses, accompanied by an expres- 
sion of intense thought on the face of the person 
who attempts to prove his power, are usually suffi- 
cient to establish his reputation as ‘“mind-reader” 
with an audience not composed of people interested 
in any society for “‘psychical research.” 
son selected as a subject should prove an exception 
to the rule, and choose some other number than 
seven for his first, the mind-reader can make some 
excuse as to his being a “particularly difficult sub- 
as or explain his failure in any way that occurs to 

tim as being satisfactory; but he will almost invari- 
ably meet with success. 


ae 


_HENRY—“I bought you an amulet at Tiffany’s.” 
Elsie— 


If the per- | 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Universal Household Cyclopedia. 


A Complete Book for American Homes, Useful, Instructive and Valuable. 





HOME DECORATION, ‘csicns'ina directions tor. 


making many beautiful things for th 
the home, am | much “aap nformation in reg: 
beautifym; g,2 ho naan. o su 

woman. 

home ma. X a be 
things described in this. , eh may be easily 
made at small expense. 


e adornment of 


ibject is of more interest to | 
aghee in = se that makes the | 
iful. The many beautiful | 


ETI VETTE This valuable department gives the 
« correct rules of deportment for all 
amy according to the usages of the best society. 
ng the subjects treated are Introductions, Visits, 
ttorning Calls, Cards, Conversation, Notes of Invita 
tion, the Promenade, the Dinner Table, the Ball Room. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, ; ke Driving, Eng’ ements, 
Wedding, etc., ete. complete of modern eti- 
quette is reproduced - this , aod, 
ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY, "starts, censs. 
® ment was written by 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH, the well-known authority upon 
such matters, and is a complete instructor in the 
beautiful art of embroidery, | agen pm all the various 
stitches, methods and materials, and giving many beau- 
tiful and valuable designs. It will prove of great value, | 





| alike to the a and to the adept in this fasci- 


nating ye useful art 
THE NURSERY, frrnw? WW, Stemna, and embraces 
the most valuable nae hal for mothers of all 


It treats of the care of children in health and ins af 
ness, their growth fe ay ning, 


etc. Among the i 
jects treated are: tal Influences, Bakhy’s Ward 
robe, Baby’s Arrival, — of Baby, Baby ‘ilments, 


What de fi ~ ete., etc. These subjects cannot be 
ignored  . who assume the Teupansibiity of 
bringing c ildren into the world. 


LACE-MAKING AND CROCHET. mence?em. 


braces a large number of the most beautiful des’ — 
for hand-made laces, with instructi 
making them, also many handsome —_ , Bn 
Lace-making and crochet are now the it po — 
| employments of women, and this department will 
| have no doubt, be considered by many ladies the snons | 
attractive in the 


DECORATIVE PAINTING, s2!2,tz'rar 


ten by the famous sisters Lipa s Seana | 
authors of “Brush Studies. ” It embraces comprehen- | 
sive instructions in this beautiful and useful art, illus- 
— with original designs by the authors. While 
every lady may not become an artist, she may at least 
acquire sufficient knowledge of the art to accomplish 
much in decoration. 


HOME AMUSEMENTS. ine" Gsarades, “Shadow 


Pantomimes, Tableaux Vivants, Parlor Games, etc., for 








544 PACES! i189 ILLUSTRATIONS! 


PRESENTED TO 
READERS OF THIS PAPER, 


WHO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Recognized i? hout the world as the STAND- 
ARD RURAL BAGAGINE, 2 nd the eusporsty 
on all matters pertaining to Rural L It is Ly my 
monthly, each nusuber consisting af not less than 
P es, With colored cover, and a year’s — —— 

e volume of 576 pages, and over 1,000 
origl — Illustrations. It is a complete com- 
pone ium of Rural and Household Affairs and | 
wy, only Illustrated Rural Magazine in the | 


"ee = inducement for you to give this magesine wl 
trial, we make the following special offer: The subscrip- 
tien price of The Agriculturist is $1.50 per annum, but 

on receipt of this amount, Patten i that FF. — 
this offer in this paper, we will 
Agriculturist, for one year, and in sadition a at 
gent see" ever sabacrther (providing 10c. addit onal 

r posi 


A copy of the UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD CYCLOPEDIA. | 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD Cus LOPEDIA is a complete | 
book for the home—a book ready reference for 
mothers, housewives and Cae in all their various 
duties, cares, pleasures and pursuits, a helpful guide 

and assistant in every household emergency, a money- 
corer, a labor-saver and * pane er in the home. 

It is just such a book as is needed in every home, 
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ORCANS: 
Highest Honors at all 
Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. One hundred 
styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, 
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PIANOS: 

The Improved Mode of 
Stringing Pianos, invented 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, 
isa great advance in Piano 
CODMEROON ‘ase pro- 
nouncing it 





“Greatest Improvement in Pianos in Halt a Century.” 


Illustrated Catalogues Free. 


New York. Chicago. 
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GAMES 


Halma Words and Sentences Redcat 
Eckha The o— * sens Maid 
Kakeba Telenrage J poe Straws 
Authors _ Little ouseleeper Backgammon 
Lotto Around the World Base Ball 
Louisa Yankee Game 


Enchanted Castle 
Checkers Witches’ Spell Fox and Geese 
Dominoes Peter Cau Parcheesi 
are among the games described in illustrated cat- 
alogue, which will be sent free to any address. 

T. C. PIERCE, 110 W. 5th St,., CINCINNATI, O. 
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and 
by every housewife bx AT, The book is protmesly | Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 


illustrated, and conveniently divided into departments, | 
whereby its vast of information is easily acces: | 
sible. e a, a partial 'y of its 





social Cyiheram Church Fairs and Entertainments, | 
vate Theatricals and Evenings at Home. Just what 
= wanted for evening parties, family reunions + 
merry-makings of every description. We have 
doubt that in many names S Ly epartme nt will bea v4 
much prized as any in the 


COOKING RECIPES. Ti examen, wacom 
an and most = lent cook It comprises a 


arge — of Ly ~ for breakfast dishes, soups, 
meats, and po tthe Ary , ve egevantes, salads and relishes, 


bread and Pol ies and preserves, puddin ie: 
fancy dishes, cakes, ice cream, ices, cumleer drinks am 
confectionery. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. figse"and? Sirccusns 


for making many beautiful thtegs for the adornment 
of the home at small cost, includ ng table covers, hang- 
ing baskets, tidies, embroidery designs, rugs, wor 
ee hassocks, pillow-shams, clothesbrush holders, 

coon pen-wipers, music stands. 
card bas! ets, screen: mi pocket cases, — alls, otto- 
mans, sofa pillows, wall , ete., 


FLORICULTUR The thirty ric aide to this 


subject wi found of great 
interest and value to every lady who cultivates flowers. 
Information is given as to the best method of propa- 
gating and treating all the different plants, ae cure of 

| disease and the eradication of insect pests, likewise 
directions for making many ——— floral “and other 
devices, for window gardening, etc.. 


THE HOME, PHYSICIAN, 2 tgueaae: 


k, and are 





rein are given ES, et a home remedies for 
| all the common com 
ject, and the information Ag ained will be found to 
save many dollars in doctors’ bills annually. 
THE TOILET The teeth, hands, hair, breath, lips 
« skin and complexi ion are treated 
under this heading ; directions are given for removing 
all blemishes from and beautifying the same, likewise 
recipes for various kinds of perfumery, etc., etc. 
| Directions for washing all kinds 
THE LAUNDRY. of fabrics and garments; _ for 
making washing machines. clothes bars, clothes sprink- 
ee washing fluids, starch enamels, and much other 
| information of great value will be found in this depart- 
ment 
HINTS AND HELPS. This Goportmens, is in itself 
ea ee cyclopedia of 
| ae and useful household information, worth 
re than the price of the book to every housekeeper. 
It ‘s 5 filled with facts, hints and suggestions upon such a 


variety of topics that we have not space to enumerate 
even a portion of them. 


Only a very small portion of the.contents of this book are enumerated above. It is a vast storehouse of 
useful facts, hints and suggestions of the utmost value to every housewife. It will save money, it will save 


labor, it will save time. It will promote the welfare and happiness of woman. The 
k meets a universa 


would be rather an economy than a luxury. 


urchase of such a book 
1 want, and should find its way into 


e 
every home. _- is finely printed on good paper, and is bound in the best of style of English Cloth with gold | 


stamped bac 


The +e Agriculturist alone is ea worth the subscription price asked for i 


year’s volume being nearly equal to that of 
omes, and adopt this method, 
way will become permanent subscri 


| Money refunded in every case e if you are not Salty ott. a, ..] by postal al 
| money or express order, or by registered letter. Postage stamps 


Address, mentioning this paper, 


t, $1.50 Bb0e8 par, a 


e $4.00 magazines, but we want to eban it into 5 
boas confident that after a year’s perusal the new readers we secure in this 


t-office 
a dollar. 





“Oh, how kind of you! And eggs are sodear.”| THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. CITY. 





Absolutely pure and harmless.. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all peabers or males on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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2B and PHOSPHATES 
Oe S For the Cure of 
Osa Consumption, 
245 Coughs, Colds, 
se Bronchitis, 
—— Debility, 
3 Wasting 
ea Diseases, 
Asthma, 
Influ- 
A™ MOS (OST as enza, 
palatable as Scrot- 
cream. It can be ulous 


taken with pleasure 
by delicate persons 
and children, who, 
after using it, are 
very fond of it. It assimi- 
lates with the food, increases 
the flesh and appetite, builds 
up the nervous system, re- 
stores energy to mind and body, 
creates new, rich and pure blood: 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- 
tem. This preparation is far superior 
to all other preparations of Cod 
Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but 
no equals. The results following its use are its 
best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 
your health, and get the genuine. Manufactured 
by Dr. Alex Dr. Alex’ r B. Wilbor, Chemist, Boston. 


RHEUMATISY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
| SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
| Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


















































A BRIDE’S NEW HOME. 


Mrs. Bird lives in a large and handsome house on a 
great Minnesota farm. There are many acres of 
wheat, extensive tracts of woodland, and broad past- 
ures where numbers of cattle have their home. In 


the rear of the family house stands a little old log- | 


house, the play-house of the younger children. The 
elder ones, who are away at school, or at work in the 
world, were born in that old log-house. It was toa 
nephew from the East that Mrs. Bird one day talked 
a great deal about the old log-house, while her own 
children, too, listened eagerly. 


“Your Uncle Jack had built the log-house for me 


before I came on from my mother’s home in Illinois, | 


where he had left me when I was first married till he 
could come and make ready our new home. We called 
it ‘the house that Jack built,’ for he did most of the 
work with his own hands. All the neighbors called 
it ‘the house’ in distinction from the cabins of the 
other settlers. Ours was the thirteenth dwelling in 
the township, so we were not crowded, you can see. 
Still we were nearer together than you might think, 
because the air here is so pure. 

“I remember that soon after I came, I stood one 
day outside my west door, when I heard a hen cluck- 
ing and crooning. I wondered where she could be, 
for none of my neighbors’ hens ever came to see me; 
besides, the nearest hen lived a mile away. Well, 
that hen was a mile away. It was a warm day in 


March, and the lake yonder was frozen over, and the | 


house where the hen lived was across the lake. 
sound came over the ice. 

“But about our house. The settlers here usually 
called their homes cabins, but ours was generally 
called ‘The House,’ as I have said. This had rather 
an aristocratic sound, which was not lessened to ny 
ears by the knowledge that it was given more in 
ridicule than in honor. Uncle Jack had cut the tam- 
arack logs himself, and hauled them to the place; 
then he got lumber for floors, and shingles for the 
roof, also two doors, and four windows—not half- 
sashes, but four whole windows; he brought them 
from the county seat, forty-five miles away. 

“Every one else had slabs or sod or straw for roofs, 
nud almost everybody had sod floors. The people 
made their own doors, and all the houses had doors 
like those you see on sheds. So you can understand, 
that when the house that Uncle Jack built lifted its 
shingled head high enough to admit of a cosey 
chamber above the nine-foot ceiling of the room 
below, just a little envy crept into that primitive 
region. It was winter when Uncle Jack finished 
the house, and so cold that he could not chink and 
plaster between the logs as is usually done, so he 
gathered a —_ of moss, such as grows in the 
bottoms of the sedgy lakes, fishing it up with a pitch- 
fork. 

“Before he put down the floors, he placed some 
poles on the joists for the upper floor, put the moss 
up there, and built a fire on the ground below, so he 
could dry it. When it was almost dry, a spark caught 
it, and it burned up. Uncle Jack only just managed 
to save the house he had worked so hard to build. 


The 


Then he had to get more moss, and dry it to stuff 


between the logs to keep the wind out until spring, 
when he could plaster it. He put a window on each 
side of the door, and one in the south end. Upstairs 
there was a half sash at each end of the single large 
room. 

“T came and made our home in the house that Jack 
built. I put a carpet across the half of my room 
south of the doors. The corner east of the window 
was my bedroom. West of the south window was my 
parlor organ, with my what-not of books in the 
corner, and under the west window was a low lounge 
that Unele Jack had made. That corner was my 
parlor. The northwest corner was my dining-room, 
and the remaining corner was my kitchen. Between 
the doors we called the hall. 

‘We were very comfortable, although, then, there 
was no store nearer than eighteen miles away. When 
I came, Uncle Jack met me with a sleigh, and we 
took home quite a supply of provisions from the 
town with us. Uncle Ack’s rifle kept us supplied 
with game; then it was nearing spring, and there 
would soon be fish. 

“Yes, this house is bigger and better in every way, 


but I’m sure I’m never any happier here than I was 
in those early days, in the little old log-house where 


Uncle Jack brought me as a bride.” 


44> 
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OLD GRIEF. 


“Grief” is a horse, and is so named because of his 
melancholy aspect, says a contributor to the Atlantic. 
His face often wears a doleful expression, and he | 
has a way of standing with his fore legs wide apart, 
and his head hanging down between them. He runs | 
w.th a Boston fire-engine, and a visitor to the engine- | 
house, who saw him in this attitude, remarked that | 
The name 
seemed so appropriate that it was adopted by common | 


he would make a good image of grief. 


consent. 


“Grief” is duly inscribed in large letters over his 
stall, and as ‘“‘Grief” he is known through the depart- 
Grief is a remark- | 
His | 
ag oe is a philosophical, phlegmatic disposition. 


ment and to all the neighbors. 
able horse; in color a rich mottled brown. 


e 


betrays the least sign of curiosity or interest. 


The children of the vicinity often come to the 
The other 
horses always recognize their benefactors, and will 
But Grief, though 
glad enough to be fed, never takes the slightest notice 
of any visitor beyond swallowing what is offered to 
him. He sleeps a great deal, ruminates still more, 
and allows nothing outside of business to disturb or 


engine-house to give the horses candy. 


follow them about the stable. 
excite him. 
But Grief wakes up when the alarm strikes. 


with the engine. 


ishly on the way to a fire. 


shoulder strains against the collar. 


few minutes before. 


Arrived at the scene of action, he draws up as close 
et where 
there he 
will stand, shaking his head to dislodge the burning 
particles, pleased with the shrieks and roar of the 
engine, the shouts of the men, and the smoke and 
At the fire in Boston on 
Thanksgiving Day of last year, the engine Grief 

was burned, but he stood by it, firm as a| 
rock, till the flames came near and he was led away. 


as possible to the engine. Grief likes to 
the sparks fall in showers about him, an 


flame of the conflagration. 
followe 


+e 


A YOUNG woman sent toa hewspaper a poem, en- 
titled, “I Cannot Make Him Smile,” and was much 
displeased when the editor sent it back with a line 
saying that she would probably succeed if she showed | 


him the poem, 


has a hearty appetite and a sound digestion, but | 
never shows the least impatience for his meals. | 
Other horses paw and neigh when they hear the pre- 
monitory rattle of the oat-box, but Grief never 


How- 
ever long or steep the road, however fast may gallop 
the stout young bays in front, he always keeps up 

The strength and nervous force 
that he accumulates in the stable are expended lav- 
His eye is then full of 
spirit; his expanded nostrils display the red glow 
within; his neck curves to the task; his splendid 
He looks twice 
the size of the horse that was dozing in his stalla 








CaS. Oa le 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 

be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 

27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 








XMAS BUYING 


DONE THROUGH OUR 


Mail Order Department. 


A Handsome Black Silk Dress. 
What is more appropriate for Mother, 
Sister — or Wife if you are a married 
man? 


Samples Sent Free. 








Winter Catalogue and Fashion Jour- 
nal mailed Free to any address. Send 
us names. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 
sr eeaue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Penn Avenue, 





A. QUICK ROAD TO WEALTH. 
Reliable Agents Wanted in every city, town and 
county in the U.S. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat. Liquor 
Ay ea Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 
G) 


Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- 
dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and Lanterns, Rein 
Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., etc. 

These articles are all new inventions of great merit, 
and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, 
Bankers, and Housekeepers. Exclusive territory to 
energetic agents. 
| itistaken. For full particulars address 
Post & Company, Manufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 











p° YOU realize that you can re- 
cover your old umbrella yourself 
at a small expense? Our patented De- 
tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 
perfectly to any frame in three minutes 
without sewing. If you send us exact 
length of the ribs we guarantee the fit, 
or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities: 

Cotton Gloria, silk finish, $1.25; Union 
| Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 
| 
| Sent post-paid on 
| receipt of price. 














If your local deal- 
er cannot supply the 
| Be sure to send exact covers, send to us. 
| length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted. 
| THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 


381 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 





der, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic | 


Secure your territory at once before | 


AN OWL MAID. 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of ‘‘An 
Owl Maid,” Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BOOK OF STITCH- 
ES and Ingalls’ 32-page Lllustrated Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, Stamped Goods, Art 

ks, etc. All for six 2-cent stamps. (12 cents.) 
Address, J. F.. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 


CHRISTMAS GARDS AND BOOKLETS. 


Longe assortment. Extremely low prices. They cost from 
10 cts. up. For $2.50 will send post-paid, at wholesale 
| prices, a beautiful selection assamples. Agents wanted 
housands can be sold for the Holidays. For 
d, $1.50 worth at retail. Ad- 
& CO., Baltimore, Md. 
| (2 No matter what book or periodical you wish, where 
published or advertised, write to us for it. You will 
save money. Teachers’ Bibles a specialty. 


ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


FOR 
VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily com- 
fort wear our 

SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 percent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the s 
being newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
postal card and we will mail to you dia- 
grams for self-measuring,also price-list. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


The Ventilated, Sanatory Shoes 


OF THE 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


are the only shoes that are strictly in keeping with 
popular styles, and yet combine all the conditions 
essential to a perfectly healthful shoe. 

They are made in conformity to the principles of Dr. 
Jaeger’s “Sanitary Woolen System,” and are, therefore, 
both curative and preventive of all the ailments of the 
feet. They are recommended by Physicians. 

PRICES REASONABLE, 

Take Notice !—Under the protection of their 
Patent and Trade-mark,the 
above-nam Company 
have the sole right to make 
and sell these gooods in the 
United States. 


AA— 
B—Ai 
| C—Air well. 

D D— Steel spring. 
E E— Upper felt 














Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 


‘3 








Perforated felt sole. 
r duct. 


mm ‘ 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 


These Shoes are Strictly First-class in every 
| way. The purchaser wil! find them Elegant, Com- 
fortable and Durable. 
he customer, once fitted, can obtain the same size 
and quality, at any future time, with assurance of a fit, 
| by ordering the same number, without re-measure- 
| ment. Our shoes can be repaired by any good shoemaker. 
| Wesolicit correspondence and inspection. For Cate 
alogue and Circulars—free, by mail—send to 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 
| Y. 


827 and 829 Broadway, N. 
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t 
and double the labor. 


| who does the work, 


clothes, in 
scrubbing that wears them out 
x quickly; it takes twice the time, 
It's expensive washing before you get 
through with it—and the cost comes home to you, no matter 


Pearline saves money by saving work, wear, and time. 
hurts nothing; washes and cleans everything. 
more than common soap, but it does more. 


The Dearest 


Spot 
on Karth 


is the spot that’s washed out 


It costs in 
the rubbing and 


wethout Pearline. 


It 
It costs no 
It’s cheap to 


begin with—but it’s cheapest in the end. 


of 


to door. 


Beware 


imitations of PEARLINE 


which are being peddled from door 


196 JAMES PYLE, New York. 

















Write Postal to-flay for this Book. 


tiful and best-wearing genuine Seal Plushes, 
elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles, 
and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. 
The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. 
The book also contains a complete descriptive 
| price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- 
| vets, etc. This alone makes it a book worth 
having. Please mention YoutH’s CoMPANION. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 





OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Our garments are all made from the most beau- | 





C s26 
| THE ABOVE CUTS SHOW OUR 


No. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- 

ders, pointed front,fine satin lining.all sizes, 
Great variety Plush and Fur Capes, $3.00 to $50.00. 
0. - Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 
long, rich satin lining, high shoulders, 
eight genuine seal olives, all sizes, only 
No. 45%. Very Fine Seal Plush Jacket, 27 

in. long, full plush vest, six in. plush fac- 

ing slepantly lined and finished, only 

No. 526. Our World Beater 40 in. sacque, 
extra quality Seal Plush, elegantly lined 
and finished. The finest in America for the 
price, worth fully $40.00, only 


7 





| See our Snecial Ca talogue for nearly one hundred styles 


| high class goods, prices astonishingly low. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


$5.00. 


$10.00. 


$16.75. 








DEC. 4, 1890. 








A. E. BURKHARDT & CO., CINCINNATI, O., 
import, make and sell 
FURS AND FUR GARMENTS 
| unexcelled for style, quality and moderate cost. 
Illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 
A. E. BuRKHARDT & Co., CINCINNATI, O. 


“Christmas, 1890, 


There is no better Christmas Gift than a 
Black Silk Dress. Nothing gives greater 
pleasure, more lasting service. It is suita- 
| ble for Youth or Age. 

During this month we shall have on sale 

| several thousand pieces of Plain and Fancy 
Black Silks, the most reliable that are man- 
ufactured. Every weave, make and quality, 
that we can recommend, are included; and 
the prices are very much below the intrin- 
sic value of the fabrics. 

Plain Black Silks for 75 cents per yard 
and upward; Black Brocade Silks, from 
$1.00 per yard upward. 

Fifteen to sixteen yards will make a 
Dress in the prevailing mode. 

| Send for Samples. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 














“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


| 
i 









BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
isthe most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for a Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation. 
Disordered Liver, etc., and is found efficacious 
and remedial by Female Sufferers. Sold by all 
Druggists. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lan- 
cashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist 
does not keep them) will mail BeEcnam’s PILLs on re- 
ceipt of price—but inquire first. Mention Companion. 


THE 


OPUS ANE 





‘HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| JUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
$25.00. | 








| For Sate sy Booxsetters AND Toy AND Fancy Goons 

DEALERS, OR SENT Free ON RECEIPT OF OnE DOLLAR. 
E. I. HORSMAN, PUBLISHER, 

80 & 82 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 








